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” For 88 years 


through good times and 
bad, the financial strength 
of the “ Royal” has been 
tried and tested by many 
causes and crises. 


ae Its standing has never 
been so high as it is 
on to-day. 


Funds Exceed - £43,500,000 
Claims Paid, over £200,000,000 
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LIVERPOOL: Pee LONDON: 
Not eke OO - Lombard St. 
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GODDARD AND SMITH, 
UEAD OFFICES AND ESTATE AUCTION HALL, 
22 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 8.W. 1. 

Telephone : Whitehall 2721 (6 lines). 


KING’S GARDENS, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 6. 
With gardens front and back. 
MODERNIZED FLATS. 

1-5 bedrooms, 1-2 reception rooms, kitchen and bathroom. 

From €85 to £170 p.a., inclusive. . 


(For over 20 years with Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley) 
ESTATE $ 


SURREY & SUSSEX. 
ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND, &c. 


VOR Property Large and Small, including the 

beautiful Worth and Balcombe Forest District, 
A. T. UNDERWOOD, F.A.L.P.A. 
OFFICES, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 
("Phone Crawley 328.) 





Passenger Lifts. Resident Porters. 





HIGHGATE VILLAGE — PERIOD 
RESIDENCE. 


RICH IN EXQUISITE PANELLING 


A BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, ‘stand- 
ing detached and entirely away from the road. In 
perfect order, with the advantage of modern conveni- 
ences which in no way detract from the old-world atmos- 
phere; 7 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, beautiful suite of 
reception rooms, comprising dining room, beautifully 
proportioned drawing room, smoking lounge. Light 
and convenient domestic offices. The whole in first-class 
order throughout. Standing in grounds of ABOUT 
TWO ACRES, comprising OLD ENGLISH SUNK 
GARDENS, EN-TOUT-CAS TENNIS COURT, BOW- 
LING GREEN, FRUIT ORCHARD, lawns, flower 
beds, rockeries, ete., SPLENDID GARAGE. 

PHENOMENAL BARGAIN AT £5,750 FREEHOLD. 
Apply BURCKHARDT & CO., 100, West Hill, 
Highgate, N.6. Mountview 6488. 








COUNTRY 











WARWICKSHIRE 
£6.500.-50 Soon. ue 


principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, main electric light, 
central heating ; 6 cottages ; hunting stabling, garages, 
&e. Squash racquets court, double hard tennis court. 
50 acres of parkland. At a figure less than half the cost 
of the freehold and recent improvements. 

Also a Smaller QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE with 3 
reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, recently 
modernized, Price £1,750. 

For al! further particulars apply : JAMES STYLES & 
WHITLOCK, Estate Office, Rugby. (Folio 5552.) 





WHITEMAN & CO. 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. (Sloane 0138-9) 


» 


RIDING OVER THE DOWNS. 
BATHING at Angmering. YACHTING at Little- 
hampton. GOLF at Worthing. Shopping: at 

Brighton. 
PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE, in 
position, near Downland Villages. 
Oak panelling. Open fireplaces, and steel grates, 
Central heating. Electric light. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, billiards, 10 bed, 3 
bath, &c. STABLES, GARAGE, 2 COTTAGES. 

SINGULARLY BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, 

Italian terraces and gardens, tennis lawns, orchard, 
and meadows with jumps. 


18 ACRES. 
Only just available. 
Agents, WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 


pleasing 











EXHILL and COODEN HOUSES. 
ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.I. Tel, 351 Bexhill. 
The only Local Estate Agent a native of the town, 








ISLE OF WIGHT 
for all HOUSES, A. E. MORRIS, Land and 
Estate Agent, Regent Street, Shanklin. 
Phones: 151 and 285. 


CHANKLIN, I.W., for autumn and winter sunshine. 
Ss A specially selected list of furnished houses per- 


F. D. IBBETT & CO., and MOSELY 


CARD & CO., 
125, High Street, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
(Telephone : 147) 
and at Oxted and Reigate, Surrey. 



















UPSET PRICE £3,750 WITH 36 ACRES. 
BRASTED PLACE, NR. SEVENOAKS. 
Designed by Robert Adam with modern additions. 


BUYER WITH SUFFICIENT COURAGE AND 
I FORETHOUGHT to reduce this House to its 
original size, by demolishing the modern additions, 
would be amply rewarded in that he would secure 
ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING MEDIUM-SIZED 
COUNTRY HOUSES OF CHARACTER within such 
an easy distance of London. Alternatively, the House 
with its present splendid accommodation lends itself 
admirably for use as a Hotel, School or Institution. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION, SEPTEMBER 20th 
(unless previously Sold) by F. D. IBBETT & CO., Seven- 
oaks, acting in conjunction with W. LEVENS & SON, 
Orpington, from whom full particulars may be obtained: 








IVE AT HAYWARDS HEATH in beautiful Mid- 

Sussex. Electric trains to Brighton and London 

every few minutes. BRADLEY & VAUGHAN (Teh 91), 
Estate Agents for all available properties. 








ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





can be inserted in this page 
at the following rate: 


3 lines 5/- (minimum) 


and 1/6 per line after. 


“Copy” required by 
Wednesday for publica- 


tion on Friday. 





sonally inspected and recommended, and rentals from 
2 gns. a week forwarded gratis on receipt of requirements. { 


A. E. MORRIS, Estate Agent, Shanklin. 












ESHER. 


ER has for many years been known as a 

4 district of attractive residences, and 
though the heyday of the large mansions 
is over, Esher village has been saved from 
suburbanism. 

Some of the houses at Esher Place are 
quite small, but they are all worthy of their 
beautiful surroundings. The estate en. 
trance is on the village green, near the 

. church and the main cross-roads, 


THE ESHER DEVELOPMENT CO., 
ESHER PLACE. 
*Phone Esher 1050, 












LTD,, 






Open week-ends. 












WHEN YOU ARE TIRED 

of viewing unsuitable houses, ask our Advisory 
Dept. for free advice and illustrated catalogue “Pp” 
explaining our unique service. We can design any 
type of house to your exact requirements and build it 
(as Only first. class builders of the widest experience can) 
in the district of your choice—-all at one very reasonable 
and inclusive price. We are now building in 14 counties 
and can show you scores of testimonials from delighted 
owners. We arrange finance if desired. 
UNIVERSAL HOUSING CO., LTD., RICKMANSWoRTA, 
















































PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD. 


Wi END, MIDDX.—Within 10 mins. walk of 

L.M.S. & Bakerloo Stn. (30 mins. town) and close 
to golf course. Attractive detached RESIDENCE 
with charming well matured Garden of about 1} 
acres. with tennis lawn, &c.; Lounge Hall, 2 fine 
Reception Rooms, 6 Bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom and 
usual offices. BRICK GARAGE. Beautifully decorated 
throughout.—For particulars apply BRITTON & (0, 
adj. Post Office, Hatch End, Middx. Tel. Hatch End 14, 



















HANTS.—Open, fern-covered common 
country, nr. Golf. For SALE, author's 
charming HOUSE, in 94 ACRES; 3 





E’ ERSLEY, 
4 








£2,600 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bath- 
COST £4,000. | room, dressing-room, «ec, : stables, 2 
GOLF garages ; good repair ; electric light; 
a gas. A bargain.—Recommended by 
HUNTING. | the Sole Agents, Messrs. NICHOLAS 





1 Station Road, Reading. 












FOR SALE OR TO LET MOST REASONABLY. 


VASTERNE MANOR, WOOTTON 
BASSETT. 


One hour London—good hunting, fishing, goli, &e. 

Tudor Residence, 10 rooms, panelled hall, matured 
grounds, garage, stabling, central heating, electric light, 
With or without bungalow and farmery, approximatey 
50 acres. 

Apply, Hart, Estate Agent, Swindon, Wilts. Tel. 51. 








nina 








EXECUTOR’S SALE. Must be sold. 


NOMFORTABLE RESIDENCE. Quiet situation, om 

»  &skirts old-world market town. Fine fast train se 
vice for daily journey city. All main services. Delightful 
gardens with tennis lawn: 2 garages, greenhouses, &&, 
House contains 6 bed and 2 attic bed, bath, 3 reception, 
fine sun lounge, billiard room, and good offices. Give 
away price of £2,100 for quick sale. Mortgage it 
required.—Stamp photo.—de BEER & SON, Bishops 
Stortford. (’Phone 243.) 








——— 








NO BE LET at West Clandon, near Guildford, a Smull 

House; 3 sitting, 3 bedrooms, bath, Compaty’ 

water and gas; 1rd. acres; on ’bus route and | mill 
station; yearly rent, £100. 

FOR SALE, Pair of Old Cottages suitable for Col 
version into charming small house; 4} acre garden} 
situated in quiet village of Thursley, 3 miles {10M 
Godalming; price £1,500. 


MESSENGER & MORGAN, 
Lloyds Bank Chambers, Guildford. 
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SEALS THE 
That wonderful flavour 
is “ good to lose. The FLAVOUR 


Special Tin keeps it for you 


GOLD BLO 


Ofine Virginia 
CUT PLUG 


20z.Tins 2/9 . .. 4lb. Tins 5/6 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES HOW CHILDREN ARE 
=|} Tarkcow’ | SUFFERING 





thor’s 
he TO FEED THE CHILDREN? 
oe Last year, 3,862 CASES OF BRUTALITY 
od by eee . | were recorded throughout England, 
Wales and Ireland, and a quarter of a 
million visits were paid to home by 
| ' 262 “ Children’s Men”’ in the interests 
BLY. kis ; of ill-treated little ones. 
TON BY} : - Because its work is carried on unseen, 
| ; | few people realise the vital need for 
con || “ such a society as the N.S.P.C.C. To 
om || | ensure an endurable life for every child 
in the land is the Society’s aim. Work- 
ing in the-home, by sympathetic and 
ma || . | tactful methods, it invokes prosecution 
a , we only as a last resource. 


——? 


Tel. 51, 


yn, Out 


ain se I | Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are making their Annual Appeal | Ghe Please Help 

‘| for 400,000 Half-Crowns for food for the largest family | 

| in the world—it equals a town in size—8,478 boys and | Ss P C C 
girls; 1,323 are helpless babies and toddlers under 5. | 

Over 25,000 meals have to be supplied every day. ° _ 9 . 


——f | 4 Gifts will be gratefully received by 


400,000 Half-Crowns | Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Bart., Hon. 


Treasurer, or by Wm. F. Elliott, Director, 
required for the Children’s Bread and Butter. | The National Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to —s —— By 
Cheque _¢ . : Tet Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 
ag and Orders payable * Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Fund (Chairman : The Viscount Ullswater, 
and crossed should be addressed to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, G.C.B.) 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 


a Small 
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*f cannot praise the Aga 
Cooker too highly: it is the 
only thing I have ever bought that is 
better than the advertisements say it is.” 


(Signed) -——,, C.B.E., M.D. 
CWT o 


You can cook for as many as 16 people 
for less than £4 a year on the 


AGA COOKER 


Regd. Trade Mark, 
which is independent of gas and 
electricity: burns coke or anthracite. 


CAMS 


We would like to send you our 24 -page Fully Illustrated Booklet. The Aga 
Cooker is really rather a wonderful invention—but in the compass of our 
advertisement it is impossible to tell you as much about it as you would 
probably like to know. Please address your card or letter to 


BELL’S HEAT APPLIANCES LIMITED 
(Associated with Bell’s Asbestos & Engineering 
Supplies Ltd. ), 

14, Bestobell Works, Slough, Bucks. (Slough 1112) 
London Offices and Showrooms: 

157, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. (Tel. Central 6281). 


Agents throughout the Country. 


The Aga Cooker, British 
Made and insulated 
throughout with Bell's 
Asbestos, can be installed 
on Hire-Purchase System 
for a first payment of 
€5; 10:0. 






THE ONLY COOKING STOVE IN THE WORLD 
WITH A GUARANTEED FUEL CONSUMPTION 








BECAUSE it really softens the 
beard, and yet protects the 
skin from irritation, you can 
shave with Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream in less time than usual. 


The greatest problem in making 
shaving easier is not in the 
razor-edge, but in the lubricant 
which must be used to soften 
the beard and to hold it in 
a position to be cut. With 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream the 
most sensitive skin is soothed 
and the most stubborn beard 
yields to the emollient touch 
of a’ perfected cream. In a 
week a man learns to. shave 
confidently, and therefore 
quickly. Try it with the tube 
we offer free. 




























Large tube 1/6 from all chemists, 
or if you have not yet tried Perke- 
Davis Shaving Cream send now for 
7-day free sampletube to Euthymol, 
Box 113/28, 50 Beak St., London, WL 
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The best Razor 
in the World 














Ti 
patented holder 


a at your Razor Holder when next 
you fit a blade and notice the “play” 
between the holes in the blade and the 
razor fitting. This tolerance, however small, 
allows the edges of the blade to project 
unevenly and makes all the difference 
between a good shave and a poor one, 


With the “Eclipse’’ Razor this fault is impossible; 
the patented cone fittings correct the ‘ play,” 
centre the blade accurately — to a hair’s breadth 
—and ensure both edges shaving alike. 


This and other exclusive features, 
which include the micrometer 

dj and thei mag- 
netic pick-up, place the “‘Eclipse’’ 
Razor ahead of all others, 








=O 
RAZOR 


MODEL W. 
In Leather Wallet 5/- 
with one blade - 





ig MODEL BB. Prices 
eee 7/6 ae 


Takes any type double edge 
wafer blade, but is speci- 
ally designed for perfection 
in shaving with the— 





Obtainab‘e from usua! suppliers 
Sole Manufacturers 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
COMPOSITE STEEL “WORKS, SHEFFIELD, !! 
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News of the Week 
HE news of Lord Grey’s death has been received with understanding with France that they committed neither 
more than ordinary sorrow. To the present country to anything politically. Campbell-Bannerman 
generation the dead statesman has been something of a as Pri ime Minister gave his sanction. The Cabinet, all 
byegone contemporary of his closest political associates, its members electioneering in their constituencies, could 
Asquith and Haldane, who, like him, ended their not be consulted. Grey, having allowed the soldiers to 
Ministerial careers more than 16 years ago, but the establish contact, preferred to know nothing more of 
nobility and austerity of his character inspired a universal their conversations. As to how far that bound us 
regard. His personal life was darkened by much sorrow, irrevocably to France opinions will always differ, but 
as well as by physical affliction which he bore with uncom- it is noteworthy that Grey on the very eve of war 
plaining patience. In public life his personal integrity refused to recognize any obligation, and Cambon, the 
/ was notable even in a country in which the integrity of. French Ambassador, admitted there was none. Grey 
public men is taken, for granted. He nothing common himself, setting out with the definite idea of conciliating 
4 {| (idormean, and no one could ever conceive of his doing Germany, felt himself driven, first of all by the 


anything mean or common, His eleven years’ continu- Tangier episode, then in 1911 by Agadir, irresistibly 
ous tenure of office as Foreign Secretary is part of the towards France, and it is as an exponent of a pro-French 
| history of this country in the most momentous period policy that he will be remembered. His right-hand 
through which ‘the British Empire has ever passed.. men at the Foreign Office, Crowe and Tyrrell, were 
Round it controversies inevitably centre. Grey was pulling continuously in that direction and he could 
Foreign Secretary, and had been for over eight years, not have been quite impervious to their influence. On 
when war broke out. Did his policy help to precipitate all this history will pass its verdict—and part of it, 
the conflict, or did-he come within an inch of averting it? beyond all question, will be that on September 7th, 
Mr. Lloyd George in the first volume of his memoirs, 1933, a great Englishman passed from life. 
| published on Thursday, puts the case against Grey at * * * * 
its highest. On a later page of this issue Mr. J. A. 
| Spender, a contemporary of Grey’s at Balliol and one of 
|- his closest’ associates in later years, in a more dis- 
passionate survey takes another view. The final verdict 
| can only be passed by a later generation than ours. 
* * x 


Two Sides of Germany 

' Evidences of the existenece of two Germanys 
multiply. The revolution has not revolutionized 
the individual personalities of the millions of simple 
and friendly Germans up and down the countryside, 
like those with whom Mr. Vernon Bartlett came inate 
No man, at any rate, inherited the Foreign Office pleasant contact in the tour he describes on a Jater 
in more perplexing - circumstances. Lansdowne had page. Their knowledge of events is limited. Many of 
forged the entente cerdiale with France, and Germany them are unconscious of any wholesale persecution of 
was already bent on testing its durability. The Kaiser’s the Jews. Ninety-nine out of every hundred - would 
Visit to Tangier in 1905 forced a crisis,and the secret be astounded to learn that anyone had ever suggested 
military conversations between the British and French that General Goering fired the Reichstag. They welcome 
Gerieral Staffs were mooted. Grey on assuming office the new élan in Germany and’ feel that as Germans 
fad to decide whether to veto them or not: He decided they have at last something to live for, All that can 
fo let them go on, hedged round by the most explicit be understood, and in a measure appreciated: But how 
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totally different an impression do the official speeches Disarmament Talks . 
and acts of the Nazi leaders create. The great’ Nazi ‘At is a good sign that the Cabinet has been discuss; ha 
Congress at Nuremberg at the week-end (at which disarmament and that Mr. Eden is to go to Paris beat Bo 
Herr Hitler scouted the idea that Germany desired the League of Nations Council meeting to establish = cla 
another war) led to a boycott of Jews in that city. The tact with M. Daladier and M. Paul-Boncour, There t aul 
600,000 boys who paraded each carried a scout-knife of course, no question of making any common front cea wh 
bearing the words “ Blood and honour.” The dangerous Germany, though in view of some recent manifestations be 


Nazi propaganda in the South Jutland province of in that country Germany could hardly complain if the 
Denmark continues. And what was virtually open war were. But there is a deep and inevitable conatboutines 
was declared on Tuesday by the State Bishop of Prussia, both in Britain and France of the necessity of securing . 





Dr. Miiller, on those moderate Churchmen who would definite guarantees against German rearmament, Thi 
set some limits to the subordination of the Protestant can be secured only in one way, by the general acta = 
Churches to the State. Herr Hitler’s desire for peace of restrictions which fall on every country equally; The é 
may be genuine, but it is little consistent with the steps principal question at the moment is permanent inspeo. in | 
he and his lieutenants are taking to create the spirit tion and supervision of national armaments, and the * 
of war. reported abandonment by this country of the objections ye 
Pa F7e 6 to that proposal is an important step forward, particy. - 

America’s Two Million larly since Mr. Norman Davis is understood to have com, : , 
Last Monday was Labour Day in the United from America instructed to Support it. The Germans = 
States, and by that date, according to General 27° believed to be ready for it. The other difficulty wil} slit 
Johnson, six million men and women were to have be regarding the air. There are definite possibilities here fall 
been got back to work. That turns out to have been ™ the direction of total abolition of military aviation, eal 
far beyond the mark, but the fact the numbers of the’ coupled necessarily with the internationalization of civil 2 40 
employed have increased by two millions is a sufficiently erg Malls Alagoas eye: The assurance has stn 
notable achievement in itself. It is a remarkable officially been hile that this country’s desire to maintain figa 
success for the National Recovery Act campaign, which, police bombing will nat be pressed so far as. to imperl ease 


the Disarmament Convention, and in view of the reports The 
’ i 


in spite of various difficulties foreseen and unforeseen, . . 7 
certainly not entirely baseless, of German projects regard. 


is still going forward triumphantly. The stage, it is. : * in 1 
true, seems set for a battle between Mr. Henry Ford ™8 ait and chemical warfare, the need for agreement in all 
(who pays much higher wages than the official code this field becomes doubly imperative. yoon 
stipulates, but works rather longer hours and refuses to . * * * redu 


countenance trade unions) and the Administration, and Terrorism in Bengal unet 
though Mr. Ford takes a good deal of beating, all the The murder of Mr. B. E. J. Burge, the District grav 








odds are that President Roosevelt will win. The Magistrate at Midnapore, Bengal, provokes emotions 
country is in the mood even to boycott Ford cars, and of horror and indignation all the greater in that Mr. 
Mr Ford could not hope to make up on increased export Burge’s two immediate predecessors at Midnapore had The 
output a tenth of what he would lose in the same market. suffered the same fate. No shadow of extenuation is Ke 
The tremendous fact is that over a country practically possible, and Mr. Gandhi has done something more to the | 
the size of Europe minimum wages and maximum hours forfeit the respect he has hitherto commanded by his for 
have been fixed, and child labour has been com- cquivocal reference to “the wrongs which lead to such resul 
pletely abolished. The implications of that industrial assassinations.” Fortunately, all the indications are servi 
revolution are enormous. that this is an isolated crime, and that even in Bengal in |e 
* * ‘ ‘ terrorism is being gradually got in hand. But it is Serve 
manifest that the vigilance of the police cannot be attai 
The United Ireland Party relaxed, whatever expense the maintenance of their him. 
The political situation in Ireland has been numbers at an abnormal level may impose on the pro- Hald 
assuming a completely new shape since the three  vincial budget. ally. 
Opposition groups—Mr. Cosgrave’s party, the Centre x * * ° Year, 
Party, and the National Guards—have become fused The Tithe Agitation vitan 
in the new United Ireland Party What appears to be The miserable tithe controversy continues, and of n 
emerging is not a hotch-potch of three different policies, as an incident in it 37 Essex farmers, including the chem 
but a new platform on which all who are dissatisfied daughter of the Earl of Balfour, have been committed impo 
with Mr. De Vaiera’s government will find themselves on to Chelmsford Assizes on a charge of unlawful assembly. to as 
common ground. Each of the three elements has What makes this particular dispute the more acute is F  uest 
shown a willingness to sacrifice something as well as the fact that there is manifestly some right on both misti 
to contribute something Mr. Cosgrave is quite ready — sides, and each party can therefore pursue its argument F whicl 
to drop the question of the oath—taking it as settled fortified by a sense of justice. The farmers are suffering F has b 
—and perhaps has already agreed to find some new hardship in that the prices of their produce have fallen fF This | 
constitutional substitute for the office of Governor- considerably—though, probably enough, only tempo fF  ssue. 
General. General O’Duffy’s Blue Shirts will become rarily—since tithe was fixed at a definite figure in Britis 
less conspicuously militant, and the necessity of com- sterling by the Act of 1925. - But they have unques relate 
promise makes it easy for him to drop the Fascist side _tionably overstated their case, and in their own interests Seienc 
of his propaganda. The new party will concentrate in they would do well to realize that the taxpayer, whois F comm 
the first place on the pursuit of economic peace with usually a townsman, -is becoming increasingly alive t | 
Britain by negotiation, and has found a common basis _ the assistance the farmer is getting one way or another f , 
of domestic policy. Since there is no question between from taxes or from various marketing schemes which Exile 
Great Britain and the Free State which cannot be put money into his pocket at the expense of the cor Th 
settled by honest and honourable negotiation, the sumer. The fact that farmers liable to tithe bought and 
United Ireland Party can make promises to their their land in the full knowledge of their liabilhty canno f aoe 
SIT 


countrymen which they will be competent to make good. be airily brushed aside on the plea that prices may parti 
° . ATTIC 
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ave fallen since. The right course is for Queen Anne's 
o deal with hard cases on their merits, as it 
claims to be doing, though some enquiry by a superior 
quthority, such as the Minister of Agriculture, into 
what Queen Anne’s Bounty’s idea of a hard case is might 


h 
Bounty t 


be advisable. 


K * * * 


Still More Employment 

The unemployment returns published on Tuesday 
derive their significance from the fact that the curve 
of employment regularly reaches its peak about June 
in each year. From that point it normally begins to 
drop, 1.5 unemployment begins to increase. This 
year there was a negligible fall in July, more than 
explained by the fact that the figures covered a period 
of factory holidays on an extensive scale. The August 
figures, showing that on August 21st there were 57,000 
more employed and 31,000 fewer unemployed than a 
month before, are therefore particularly gratifying. A 
fall of 31,000 is admittedly a small matter when the 
unemployed still stand at the appalling figure of 
2,400,000, and it is important that we should keep the 
situation in its right proportion by relating the two 
figures. But these month-to-month statistics are in any 
ease very far from telling the whole story by themselves. 
The essential fact is that there are 648,000 more people 
in work then there were a year ago. That figure is on 
all grounds immensely encouraging, and while there is 
yoom for considerable discussion as to the causes of the 
reduction, the Government. is entitled to claim that the 
unemployment problem has substantially diminished in 
gravity during its term of office. 


* * * * 


The British Association at Leicester 

For scientists, it is probable that the greatest value of 
the British Association lies in the opportunities it affords 
for workers in different fields to meet and compare 
results. But to the public at large it renders a different 
service. The papers, many of them admirably composed 
in language which the general reader can understand, 
serve to show him the latest results which science has 
attained, and how they affect ordinary life; they help 
him a little towards that ideal of which Professor J. B.S. 
Haldane has often talked—that of “ thinking scientific- 
ally.” Sir Frederick Hopkins, the President of this 
year, is‘generally thought of as the “ discoverer” of 
vitamins, though he prefers to describe himself as one 
of many inquirers who have been investigating the 
chemical processes of life in which vitamins play so 
important a part. In his Presidential address he returned 
to a question—which has since become one of the “ social 
questions ” of the moment—discussed somewhat pessi- 
mistically by Sir Alfred Ewing last year: the extent to 
which the machine, the product of scientific knowledge, 
has been or will be a beneficial contribution to humanity. 
This is in the main a moral rather than a strictly scientific 
issue. But its discussion is essentially in place at the 
British Association, whose function it is not merely to 
relate the separate sciences to science as a whole, but 
science to the practical and social life of the 
community. 


bg * * bs 


Exiles from Germany 

The case of three Germans sentenced to imprisonment 
and deportation at a London Police Court for infringe- 
ments of the Aliens Act raises the whole question of the 
position of German refugees here and elsewhere. ‘These 
particular men had apparently entered the country 


improperly, and the magistrate, while treating their case 
sympathetically, was no doubt right in saying he had no 
option but to act as he did. But there are thousands of 
Germans—Jews, Socialists and so-called pacifists—who 
have had to leave their country and can never return. 
One estimate puts their numbers at 200,000. We can 
neither open our doors to them without limit or restric- 
tion—at a time when our unemployed still number 
2,400,000—nor close them tight. So far the Home Office 
has shown a liberal spirit in the matter, having before its 
eyes an admirable example in the case of France, which 
has given sanctuary to thousands of exiled Germans. 
Many of them are men and women of an excellent type, 
and to deny them the right to settle in some civilized 
country would be monstrous. The International Labour 
Office has been asked to make some investigations, and 
it is clearly a matter which sympathetic governments 
should discuss together at Geneva, for the Germans who 
have come here recently are not, as things stand, free to 
remain indefinitely. 
x * * * 


Mr. Henderson's Return 

Satisfaction at Mr. Henderson’s victory at Clay Cross 
will not be confined to sympathizers with the Labour 
Party. From some points of view it would have been 
better for all concerned if the new member had been re- 
turned unopposed, but if that had in fact happened the 
country would have been deprived of the spectacle of an 
election campaign which has wide significance. Mr. 
Henderson made peace and disarmament the basis of his 
appeal, and the response both in enthusiasm before 
the polling and in the actual vote itself was remarkable. 
Clay Cross has its own characteristics, and there are 
many constituencies where such a campaign would have 
met with a different welcome. But all the danger is of 
underestimating, not of exaggerating, the extent of the 
demand in this country for disarmament and settled 
peace, and Mr. Henderson has done considerable service 
in helping to demonstrate that fact. On personal grounds, 
of course, his return to the House of Commons is an event 
of high importance. He will speak for Labour as a whole 
with an authority no other member of the Opposition can 
claim for a moment ; as a former Foreign Secretary and 
as Chairman of the Disarmament Conference he will be 
listened to with close attention in any debate on foreign 
affairs; and in the domestic field his practical sanity 
will be an effective check to the ebullience of some of his 
colleagues. 

* * * * 


Rural Water Supplies 

This long rainless summer has naturally proved a 
severe test for the water supplies of all but the great 
cities. Even a town like Macclesfield is running short. 
The innumerable villages where little or nothing has 
ever been done to provide a good supply are of course in 
sore straits. East Anglia abounds in cases where villages 
have to buy their water by the pailful or use the village 
pump for one hour only in the day or walk a mile to the 
nearest well that is still flowing. Villages in Northum- 
berland, Dorset, Monmouth and other 
equally ill served. But countrymen know well enough 


counties are 


that this state of things is not really exceptional. Mo. t 
villages are neglected by the Water Boards, and 


thousands of cottages, having no wells, must fetch their 
water or take it from a neighbouring stream or ditch. 
If work is needed for the unemployed how could it better 
be provided than in constructing proper water systems 
for rural England? In many cases it would only 
mean linking up with mains carrying adequate supplies. 
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Labour Discusses Dictatorship 


FPVHE Trades Union Congress, sitting a month earlier 
than the Labour Party Conference, has been 
stealing some of the thunder of the sister organization. 
The voice of Labour, through its industrial no less than 
its political representatives, is determined to make itself 
heard in the great argument of our time—Shall we dictate, 
or shall we be dictated to, or shall we endeavour to shape 
our destiny in yet another way ? Two necessities have 
weighed heavily with the leaders in bringing them to the 
choice of this arresting topic. First, there was the action 
of the more exuberant spokesmen of the Left who have 
clearly felt that something must be done at all costs to 
arouse the Labour movement from the depression 
consequent, upon the crushing defeat of two years ago— 
some clarign ery had to be raised to excite the flagging 
spirits of discouraged supporters and renew their mili- 
tancy. Sir Stafford Cripps, the appointed champion of 
the forwards of the Socialist League, has entered the lists 
and delivered his challenge; and the official Labour 
leaders have taken it as directed to themselves no less 
than to their bourgeois opponents. 

That was one of the compelling circumstances. The 
other was no less insistent. While the whole of Great 
Britain has been stirred to the depths hy the attack on 
the Jews and the Socialists of Germany, and by the 
establishment of a dictatorship which has stamped on the 
free expression of opinion in any form, it was specially 
incumbent on British Labour to make its protest. As 
politicians, the Labour leaders see in the Nazi triumph an 
attack on Socialism; as trade unionists, they protest 
against every form of Fascism, whether it be Italian, or 
tserman, or British, because they are convinced that it is 
the ally of Capitalism bent on destroying trade union 
privileges. Shall they meet the menace by ranging 
Labour on the side of democracy, confident that what has 
mockingly been called “ Capitalist democracy ” can by 
stages be converted into “ Socialist democracy,” or 
take a leaf from the enemy's book, and counter like with 
like—a dictatorship of the Right with a dictatorship of 
the Left ? 

Not that Sir Stafford Cripps is an altogether 
undauntable champion of the Socialist dictatorship 
school of thought, or that he is quite casy at being 
identified with it. Indeed he has been at the pains to 
point out that he has been misrepresented ; that he is not 
aiming at any kind of dictatorship: and that what he 
said was that ‘‘ unless some adequate democratic machin- 
ery can be devised ” there was no alternative but either to 
seize a dictatorship or hand back power to the capitalists. 
But when the spokesman of a party contemplating return 
to power with a vast majority at the polls begins talking 
about the possibility of dictatorships he must not be 
surprised if his finer shades of meaning are misunderstood. 
He throws down a challenge to the Conservatives at the 
outset of his argument by assuming that “the ruling 
class will go to almost any length to defeat Parliamentary 
action.””. And he goes on to show what the “* Parlia- 
mentary action” would or might be. His government 
would immediately rush through the House of Commons 
in a single day an Emergency Powers Bill conferring 
almost unlimited powers on the executive to change the 
economic system at its will. Such a procedure in itself 
would be so great a departure from constitutional practice 
that to threaten it is in effect to threaten a revolution. 
If the Lords resisted he would take steps to bring pressure 
on the Crown to create hundreds of Socialist peers. If 
the Crown refused, he suggests two alternatives ~- resigna- 


tion, or 


an “unconstitutional continuance jn 
with a total disregard of the Lords.” 

Now mercly to discuss such possibilities as these js to 
hold threats over the heads of the Parliamentary 
Opposition, the Lords, and, it must be added, even the 
Crown itself. The fact that the Socialist League, having 
indicated such possibilities, have reservations in their 
minds, and would prefer subtle tacties with a constity. 
tional camouflage to an open disregard of democratic 
forms, is of no consequence. The subtleties would not be 
likely to count for much with a party flushed with victory 
and keyed up to the expectation of seizing power and 
implementing Socialism at one stroke. Revolutions may 
be planned by delicate legal minds ;_ they are carried oy 
by extremists. A Kerensky proposes ; a Lenin disposes, 
What matters is that the Socialist League is inviting the 
Labour Party to declare a policy and pursue a line of 
action which would cither lead to a Socialist dictatorship, 
or provoke a Fascist dictatorship. 

But what about the Labour Party, and, more imme. 
diately, the Trades Union Congress, now sitting at 
Brighton ? These bodies, confronted with the necessity of 
denouncing the Nazis, see that they cannot ignore pro- 
posals thrust upon them by the fiery intellectuals of the 
Left wing. Hence we have the somewhat piquant situa. 
tion of a great body of trade union leaders, who to a large 
extent control the political destinies of the Labour 
Party, assembling in an atmosphere of profound peace 
to discuss and vote on the question of subverting the 
British Constitution. So many in favour of a Revolution 
and a Dictatorship, so many against ? The Revolution 
carried nem. con., or the reverse? Has the like ever 
been known in this country before, or in any country! 
Was there ever such striking evidence of the possession 
of freedom as this amazing freedom enjoyed by the 
Brighton delegates to decide for or against the complete 
suppression of freedom ? 

The official leaders of the Trades Union Congress, like 
those of the Labour Party, have retained their sense of 
humour and their common sense. The manifesto which 
forms part of the annual report of the General Counel 
nails its colours to the mast of democracy. ‘* We should 
resist any attempt to supersede Parliament or undermin: 
its democratic working.” “* The principle of Dictatorship 
is the same, whether of the Communists or the Fascists.’ 
And if Mr. Walkden, presiding at the Congress, wa 
speaking primarily of Fascist dictators when he denouneel 
“this subtle belittlement of Parliamentary institution, 
this pretence that the party system ts unworkable,” his 
audience knew that the argument cuts both ways. The 
leaders have been well advised to take their stand with 


power 


firmness. Supposing the contrary were the case—and «f 


the moment of going to press the last word of the delegate 
had not yet been spoken—supposing that the Trads 
Union Congress and the Labour Party gave its sancti 
to the proposals of the Socialist League, and came befor 
the country with the avowed intention of carrying 
its policy ?. What sort of a figure would they cut if the 


went before the electors asking to be returned to Parl 
ment with the object of smashing Parliament, and ¢ 
setting up a few men with plenary powers to destt— 


Capitalism at one blow? If they hedged, and explaine! 


in the subtle language of their intellectuals that thof 
were not exactly asking to be made dictators, whit 


chance would they have against opponents who denounet 
dictatorship 2? The Labour Leaders have not forgottt 
how the comparatively mild policy of a Capital Le 
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— 
advocated in 1922, absolutely damned them at the polls. 
the Capital Levy cry spoilt their chances in 1922; the 
Dictatorship cry would ruin them in 1935. 

And even if they were able to confine the issue to a 
single question, the Emergency Powers Bill and the 
gwift transition to the Socialist State at one stroke, their 
chances of success would still be slender. For whilst 
we can easily imagine a majority of the people being 
converted to some form of Socialism, it is not normally 


Seaside 


HE sun, in Asop’s familiar fable, stripped from the 
traveller the cloak which all the blustering of the 
yindcould not remove. Thesunhas been abnormally hard 
atwork this summer, and it has stripped off much more than 
coaks. There are those, indeed, who consider it has 
stripped off a great deal too much. Austere magistrates 
rebuke defendants or witnesses for appearing in court 
without their coats; the manager of the Café Royal 
(traditional home of the Bohemian) is compelled to 
define the circumstances in which that sometimes super- 
fluous garment may be disearded by his patrons ; and 
at the seaside, or by any river with water enough to 
wet six feet of human frame, the feelings of the less 
elastic-minded are lacerated by the tendency of bath- 
robed or pyjama-clad human beings of either sex to 
encroach increasingly far on the haunts of more normally 
At one resort bitter complaint is 
made that men clad in no more than trunks have roved 
the public streets ; at another the crowd, outraged by 
the exiguity of a lady’s costume, proceed with some 
inconsistency to rend from her person most of the little 
wherewith she had thought fit to veil it. Then there 
are the sunbathers, who from time to time make an 
embarrassed appearance in the Courts, sometimes as 
defendants, sometimes as complainants, as in the case 
where a neighbour, scandalized at the sight of a few 
small naked children in the next-door garden, promptly 
poured water on them over the wall. And occasionally 
a word of plain common sense on such a subject is 
uttered, as it was the other day by Mr. Justice Atkinson, 
who observed with force that if people objected to the 
appearance of sunbathers it was always open to them to 
look the other way. 


apparelled citizens. 


The summer, in short, has wrought a visible effect on 
manners. What, if any, has been the concurrent effect 
om morals? The question is not irrelevant. Those 
troubled souls who ask in anxiety where it is all going to 
end are right at any rate to this extent, that in disregard 


for conventions which did not grow up without some . 


maison d’étre it is perfectly possible in the end to go too 
far. It may not be easy to draw a line at any precise 
point between liberty and licence, but it must be recog- 
nized that a distinction between the two exists. There 
isno need to indicate what forms excess might take, 
but it is well to consider whether relapses into excess 
on any substantial scale are, in fact, in progress. . The 
habits of youth—for it is mainly youth that is con- 
ened—are not a negligible matter. They are changing 
decade by decade, partly for the better, partly not. 
The hiking movement is a much more wholesome symptom 
than the gyrations of what are known as the Bright 
Young People (though these in most cases are as harmless 
as they are intrinsically foolish) and against the night- 


club and the “ bottle-parties,” with whose legal com- 


Plexities various stipendiary magistrates have lately 
had to deal,can be set the numerically far more potent 


attractions of the tennis-court and the golf-course and 


in the English character to favour violent breaks with the 
past.in preference to orderly development from stage to 
stage. Whilst the Socialist League, in arousing false 
hopes among the more ardent spirits in the Labour 
movement, has caused nothing but embarrassment to its 
leaders, to the country as a whole it can only appear to 
have furnished an excuse for the existence of the hitherto 
negligible and feebly supported organizations of British 
Fascists. 


Manners 


the cricket-field. And into the same scale the immensely 
valuable scout movement has still to be thrown. To 
all these must be added this year the almost unprece- 
dented attraction of the sea and the river and the swim- 
ming-pool. At last—not nearly soon enough, but far 
better late than not at all—the realization has dawned 
on this country that where no natural facilities for swimming 
exist artificial ones should be provided. And provided 
they have been in formidable numbers. On a com- 
mercial scale swimming-pools have multiplied in connexion 
with the road-houses that have sprung up in scores in 
the last couple of years along every arterial road, and in 
another sphere municipalities, rising suddenly to their 
duty, and drawing often on the labour of the unem- 
ployed, have provided for the multitude pools impressive 
in area and 

We have, 
nation, and 
good. 


admirably equipped. 

in a word, become this year an open-air 
from every point of view that is wholly 
What have the critics to deplore, and in regard 
The columns of the 
daily papers give glimpses of an answer. The bathers 
are the chief offenders. They undress too publicly on 
the shore ; they put on too little when they have stripped 
off the apparel of the streets; and they flaunt their 
scanty unfitting places. Not all the 
complaints are groundless. There are people who behave 
decently and people who behave offensively in all 
surroundings and in every walk of life. From bounders 
of both sexes who annoy peaceful citizens by driving 
cars like road-hogs, or cat-calling from charabanes, 
or outraging the beauty of a wood or moorland with 
their litter, some special manifestation of offensiveness 
at the seaside must be expected. But what is in question 
is not the conduct of the offensive few but of the decent 
many. And here it may be claimed with confidence 
that the movement is consistently in the direction of a 
freedom altogether wholesome. Those municipalities 
and rural councils are wise which make no trouble about 
bathers undressing on the beach (it is one of the uses 
beaches exist for) and no attempt to interfere with men 
who prefer mere trunks to what is singularly called a 
university costume. No question of morals is involved 
in either case, though financial considerations (where 
the patronage of bathing sheds or boxes is concerned) 
may be in the one, and aesthetic considerations in the 


to what do questionings arise ? 


costumes in 


other. 

Freedom in the and the sunshine will 
rarely be carried too far. Intrinsically it is much more 
indecent to swathe small children of five from shoulder 
to knee than it is for adults to expose the major part of 
their persons to sunlight after their bathe. There is 
moderation and discretion in all things, and a high place 
in the bounder class is reserved for those who deliberately 
force their extreme ideas in practice on a majority which 
holds different views. But the danger of that is small. 
There is far more to welcome than to deplore on the 
beaches of this country. ia @ summer like that now ending, 


open air 
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Habits are in seme respects changing, but they are not 
changing for the worse. The evolution may go further 
yet, but its completion can be contemplated without 
eoncern. The menths of sunshine have bred healthy 
bodies on a scale for which there is little precedent, 


—————. 


and everything goes to show that they have at the same 
time been breeding healthy minds. The problem of 
extending liberty without the risk of the abuse of liberty 
is eternal, but we can congratulate ourselves that in on 


. ; on 
sphere the problem is satisfactorily being solved, : 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


pt pa 
ORD GREY was inevitably a rather shadowy 
figure to the generation now in its early thirties. 
They were still at school when he quitted office finally 
in 1916, and his part in the great decisions of 1914 
has become part of a closed chapter of history. But 
even to his contemporaries, apart from a few intimates, 
Grey was always someone a little remote and aloof. 
That was part of -his- nature. Personal sorrow did 
something to accentuate it, and men who never knew 
him sometimes misjudged him in consequence. Actually 
he was the simplest of men. He caused his friends 
constant distress by his refusal to spare himself in 
the matter of correspondence. Penalized though he 
was by his failing sight he invariably wrote his letters 
in his own hand. Not one of those I have had from 
him, and there have been many at different times, 
was dictated. The last I have by me, written from 
Brooks’s Club, where he usually stayed when up for a 
day or two from Fallodon, discussed to the length of four 
pages some simple question or request I had put to him. 
In the same way when I called to see him once a few years 
ago in Buckingham Street, my ring at the bell brought 
to the door not the butler (for he kept none) but Lord 
Grey. He happened to be in the hall and the simplest 
thing was to let the visitor in himself. One conversation 
is worth recalling. Walter Page, in his memoirs, tells 
the story of how he had to deliver to Grey some particu- 
larly acid Note from the State Department on British 
interference with American ships, and then added “ Now 
let’s think how that should be answered.” I fancy Grey 
refers to the incident in his own Twenty-Five Years. At 
any rate I said to him once that that was all very well, but 
what would he have said if one of his own Ambassadors 
had offered to advise a Foreign Minister of another coun- 
try how to answer one of his—Grey’s—despatches ? 
** Ah, well,’ he answered diplomatically, ‘“ Page and I 
stood in very special relations to one another ”—which 
was certainly true. 
* * * * 


It may be true that the German Government is sending 
over here as official Press Attaché at the Embassy a 
naturalized Englishman—of course a Nazi—to imbue the 
English Press with a better understanding of Nazi 
Germany. If it is 1 offer him my sympathy in advance. 
The English daily papers have all competent correspon- 
dents in Berlin, and the messages they send home all tell 
virtually the same story regarding the Nazi régime. It 
is notable in that connexion that Mr. Norman Ebbutt, 
the able and outspoken correspondent of The Times, has 
just been elected President of the Foreign Press Associa- 
tion in Berlin by the striking vote of 38 to 3, in succession 
to Mr. Edgar Mowrer, of the Chicago Daily News, whose 
resignation the Government tried in vain to force (in vain 
because the Association refused to hear of it) a few months 
ago because he had published a book describing Germany 
as it is. ‘Fhe new Press Attaché in London will be 
sharply disillusioned if he thinks English newspapers 
are amenable to propaganda from Dr. Goebbels’ mint. 
And most of them would rather listen to the most 
German of Germans than to an Englishman turned 
German. 


I am inclined to think Mr. Henderson was right in 
claiming that his election for Clay Cross would strengthen 
his personal position at the Disarmament Conference. 
Certainly his defeat would have weakened it. But that 
the prospects of actual disarmament will be affected 
by the question of whether the President of the Conference 
is in the House of Commons or not is rather much to 
believe. Mr. Henderson’s immediate future is now 4 
matter of some public interest. He will presumably be at 
Geneva (no longer, by the way, with Mr. Noel Baker's 
skilled assistance) through October, November and 
December, and consequently away from the House of 
Commons till after Christmas at least. After that he 
will pretty certainly be giving more time and effort to 
Labour Party organization than to debates at West. 
minster, for he has never given up the Secretaryship 
of the Party, and his organizing ability, which is con- 
siderable, will be in full demand between now and the 


General Election. 
* * * * 


It would be a profound mistake to regard Sir Stephen 
Tallent’s appointment to the new post of Public 
Relations Oflicer at the Post Office as the mere pro. 
vision of a job for a deserving civil servant on the 
abolition of. the office he now holds. No one who 
knows Sir Stephen can imagine his accepting any post 
on that ground. In fact, provided he is given seope— 
and if he is not the office would never have been created 
—he will have a unique opportunity for exercising those 
gifts of constructive imagination that enabled him to 
make the Empire Marketing Board what it was (and 
for another three weeks still is). It is perfectly possible 
to “ sell” the Post Office to the public, as the Americans 
would say. It is doing a vast amount of picturesque 
as well as useful work. It is ready to render dozens of 
services that no one knows of except those occasionals 
who work their way studiously through the Post Office 
Guide. You can, for example, virtually buy a telegraph- 
boy for so long as you are ready to pay so much an 
hour for him. All this and much else I have no doubt 
will be common knowledge before Sir Stephen has been 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand long. 

* * * * 

I am interested in Commander Kenworthy’s story of 
how he was asked by an imposing array of Indians to 
allow his name to be put forward for the Viceroyalty of 
India, because I have heard the story before. I heard it 
at the time—it was during the first Round Table Con- 
ference—but in a form a little different in one particular. 
What happened, according to the tale told me by 
someone who had special means of knowing, was that an 
astonished Prime Minister was informed one day by some 
Indian Princes that they would have no objection to 
Commander Kenworthy as Viceroy. ‘* Kenworthy —?” 
gasped the almost speechless Premier, ‘* but why —?" 
Well, it was explained, there was reason to believe Com 
mander Kenworthy would be willing to accept the post. 
Mr. MacDonald succeeded in believing that, but, as the 
Commander observes at the conclusion of his own account 
of the episode, “that was all.” The two versions 
vary only in the implication—but an implication ¢aa 
scmetimes make quite a difference, JANUS: 
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Lord Grey as Foreign Sectetary 


By J. A. SPENDER 


Tis one of the ironies of recent history that Viscount 
Grey, who was the simplest and straightest of men, 
should have been regarded by the Germans as the 
pritish Machiavelli, and by a certain number of his 
own countrymen as one who practised a special and 
sinister kind of secret diplomacy. Bismarck once said 
that in diplomacy the best way to deccive was to tell 
the truth, since no one believed you, and if-Grey practised 
any deception upon Germany or any other country, it 
was of this order. Vastly interesting as they are, the 
British Documents published since the War reveal no 
“secrets”; and it is a real refreshment to turn from 
the mud and murk of so many other records to the 
cear daylight of Grey’s dispatches and memoranda, 
« candid are they, so entirely free from the chicane 
and sophistry and the .scoring of small false points 
which were the vices of European diplomacy before the 
War. As for the domestic legend, it was built’ up 
mainly on the fact, for which Grey was in no way to 
blame, that the “military conversations” which he 
and Campbell Bannerman authorized during the Morocco 
crisis when he first came into office were not brought 
before the Cabinet. This rankled for years in the minds 
of some of his colleagues, and led them to take a suspicious 
view of everything that he did at the Foreign Office. 
Grey bore this with good humour, but it frankly puzzled 
him that men who had sat beside him through a succession 
of European crises, who had been supplied with all 
material documents, who had been party .to Haldane’s 
military reorganization with its provision for an army 
to operate in Europe, and who, in fine, had had every 
opportunity of raising and debating foreign affairs in 
Cabinet, should have said afterwards that they were 
unaware of what he was doing. 

In fact, the secrets of British foreign policy during 
this period were very open ones, Grey inherited the 
Anglo-French Entente from his predecessor, and would 
gladly have taken the view, which most English people 
took of it when it was concluded, that it was an innocent 
and desirable settlement of outstanding overseas ques- 
tions with France. But when the Germans insisted on 
interpreting it in terms of European polities, and vented 
their anger on the French for having made friends with 
us, he stood firm. The idea of deserting a friend in 
such a pass was repugnant to his sense of chivalry, but 
he also held it to be essential British policy that France 
should not be crushed and Germany left in a position 
to challenge an isolated British Empire at her own time. 

This was the clue to his policy throughout. He made 
many attempts to build bridges to Germany, and to 
restore the rdéle, which Montesquieu had assigned to 
England, of being the puissance médiatrice between the 
European groups, and he. was never seen to greater 
advantage than when he presided over the Ambassadors’ 
Conference on the Balkan question in 1912-13. At that 
time even Germans were loud in praise of his fairness 
and wisdom. But in general he was thwarted in these 
endeavours first by the persistence of the Germans in 
building a fleet which was evidently intended to be a 
challenge to British sea-power, and next by their demand, 
put forward in many guises but always in substance the 
same thing, that we should turn our backs on the French 
Entente and leave them a free hand to deal with France, 
as the price of friendship with them. This he would 
never yield, and there could scarcely have been a worse 


| Subject for the big-stick methods with which the Germans 


sought to enforce their demands, and which the Kaiser 
believed to be “ the right way to treat an Englishman.” 


Grey has told his own story in his Twenty-five Years, 
and its modesty and simplicity and evident truthfulness 
and honesty’ have given his book a unique place among 
post-War narratives. The judgement is eventually on 
whether in the world of power-politics, a world in which 
all the nations without exception regarded war as “a 
legitimate instrument of policy,” and pressed their 
policies to the limits of their power, Great Britain could 
have maintained her Empire or saved her self-respect, 
if she had stood aloof. That question was settled: for 
an immense number of Englishmen by the violation of 
Belgium ; but, though sensitive on the point of honour, 
Grey never pretended that Belgium was the only or even 
the deciding factor for him. Facing the assumption 
that Britain stood aside, he saw a victorious Germany 
in possession of the Channel ports (and probably with 
‘aptured fleets added to her own) turning next to settle 
accounts with a British Empire left without a friend 
in the world. . It may be argued that the Great War 
was too great a sacrifice to avert even this peril, but 
that it was a very real peril in the conditions which 
governed European policy before the War cannot reason- 
ably be doubted. When Grey said afterwards that the 
nations must“ learn or perish," he drew what seemed 
to him the true moral—namely, that if the nations are 
again organized on the same principles, they will go to 
the same or a worse disaster. 

Could he have done anything to avert the final catas- 
trophe? He pondered that question deeply in after 
years, and was disposed to blame himself for having 
assumed that German and Austrian policy were identical, 
and in consequence having lost touch with Austria after 
the London Conference ended in August, 1913. Here, I 
think is ground for fair criticism ; but no student of the 
German and Austrian documents will readily believe 
that anything which a British Foreign Secretary could 
have done would have checked Berchtold and Conrad 
on the course they were running with the encouragement 
of the Kaiser and his Chief of Staff, Moltke, in the last 
vear before the War. Most other suggestions are uncon- 
vineing. There was no moment when Grey could announce 
that Britain would fight on the side of France and 
Russia without breaking the Cabinet, and it was always 
in doubt whether such a declaration would encourage the 
war-like spirit in Russia or damp it down in Germany. 
The idea that he could have carried a unanimous Cabinet 
with him in announcing early in the negotiations of 
July, 1914, that we should fight to resist the invasion of 
Belgium will least bear examination. In the earlier 
Cabinets there was great diversity of opinion about the 
binding nature of the obligation to Belgium, and on the 
afternoon of Sunday, August 3rd, when there was no 
longer any doubt that the Germans were about to invade 
Belgium a powerful group of Ministers was still of opinion 
that British intervention was not obligatory. Practical 
agreement on that subject was only reached at the last 
moment, after the Belgian appeal for help, and even then 
there were dissentients. 

Grey’s sincerely unambitious character, his love of 
hirds and of nature, and his preference for the quict life 
in his country home caught the fancy of the public, and 
gaye rise to the legend that he was an amateur in politics 
who took his duties lightly. This is the theme of Mr. 
Lloyd George's caricature of him in a recently published 
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chapter. The very contrary was the truth. Grey was 
one of the most laborious and conscientious of Foreign 
Secretaries. He sat to his work hour after hour, and took 
back with him for night reading boxes of dispatches left 
over from the day. This, continued for ten years without 
a break, undermined his health, and was a chief cause of 
the failure of eyesight which he bore with such fortitude 
in later years. Laborious concentration on the work 
‘assigned to him left him little time for the game of 


=== 


politics as understood by other men, and he had in trut] 
little accomplishment in the arts and crafts by vids 
popular politicians climb to power. Some of these a 
profess themselves unable to understand how without 
this equipment he came to exercise the influence and 
command the respect which made him the incomparable 
spokesman of the British people in August, 1914; py 
that is scarcely a mystery to the rest of his countrymen 
It was above all a triumph of character, and nobly earned, 


The Case Against Flogging 


By Dr. M. Hamerin-Smirn (late Medical Officer, H.M. Prison, Birmingham) 
(An article on “ When Flogging is Justified,” by S. K. Ruck, will appear in next week’s SPECTATOR) 


VERY form of punishment ultimately derives 
from the aggressive group of human_ instincts. 
To hit back when struck is a very primitive form of 
retaliation. The history of penal law exhibits a gradual 
substitution of more rational punishments for the very 
brutal measures which were formerly in vogue. But 
the primitive instincts do not lie far from the surface, 
and circumstances may bring them into noisy evidence. 
At the present time a demand is being made for a more 
extensive use of corporal punishment. Such punish- 
ment includes the employment of the “ cat” and the 
birch-rod. 

Any kind of legal punishment ‘must be judged in 
two aspects, its effect upon the individual who is punished 
and its effect upon society in general. As regards the 
first of these considerations, there is abundant evidence 
that corporal punishment has a most evil effect upon 
the person to whom it is applied. It induces a keen 
sense of resentment, and sets up an almost impenetrable 
barrier to the operation of reformatory influences. 
Ultimately this injures society; for if the person 
punished is rendered worse by his punishment it is 
p-ain that the balance of good is against socicty. 

Rut I shall be told that the offender’s welfare is not 
the primary consideration, and that the interests of 
society demand the infliction of corporal punishment. 
This claim is based upon two main grounds. It is 
asserted that corporal punishment is required in order 
to indicate our moral indignation against certain offences. 
Now it may be that ethical justification can be found 
for such moral indignation. But we must not forget 
that punishment by flogging is prompted by motives 
which are as sadistic in their nature as were those 
which induced the offence. It may be that one object 
of punishment is to express society’s detestation of 
offences. But it is highly undesirable that our expres- 
sion of such detestation should take a form which is 
obnoxious to a large and an influential section of society. 
The objection to corporal punishment is not confined 
to those whom the advocates of that penalty term 
** sentimental cranks.” 

But the strongest argument put forward in favour 
of corporal punishment is based upon its alleged deterrent 
character. Now it is not denied that the possibility 
of punishment may act as a deterrent. How far any 
particular form of punishment has such an effect must 
always remain a subject of psychological speculation. 
It may well be that the threat of torture on the rack 
would supply a strong deterrent influence, but that 
would hardly be a sufficient reason for the adoption of 
such a form of penal discipline. Quite apart, however, 
from psychological considerations, there is abundant 
evidence that, as a deterrent, corporal punishment has 
always failed, The claim, so often made, that the 
epidemic of garrotting, prevalent about seventy years 


‘ 


ag), was suppressed by the use of the “ cat” has beep 
disproved again and again on the highest authority, 
The Security from Violence Act, 1863, was the outcome 
of a fit of panic legislation induced by the commissioy 
of an assault upon the sacred person of a Member of 
Parliament ; and it is certain that the epidemic had 
ceased before the passing of that Act. The statement, 
also often made, that no man ever risks a second flogging 
is disproved by facts which are readily available, 
Flogging in prison, now confined to the offences of 
mutiny and gross personal violence to oflicers, was 
formerly administered for minor breaches of prison 
discipline. This latter procedure was abolished by 
the Prisons Act, 1898. There were not lacking thos 
who asserted that prisons would be quite unmanageable 
when the power of flogging was diminished. As in s0 
many similar instances, these prophets were quite 
wrong. The frequency of breaches of prison discipline 
has fallen greatly in the last thirty years. 

It is often urged that birching is an excellent punish- 
ment for boys. It is certainly a cheap and an easy mode 
of punishment, but that is no reason for its adoption, 
Punishment should always be constructive, not destrue- 
tive, and this principle applies with special strength to 
the punishment of boys. Moreover, birching is not a 
deterrent. Statistics gathered from two English towns 
showed that of the boys who had been birched 38 per cent. 
reappeared in Court within six months after their bireh- 
ing, and 76 per cent. reappeared within two years. An 
analogy is often drawn between corporal punishment 
inflicted in schools and similar punishment inflicted asa 
legal penalty. Without expressing any opinion upon 
the value of corporal punishment as a school discipline, 
I would point out that there is an essential difference be- 
tween these two examples of corporal punishment. The 
schoolmaster who awards corporal punishment infliets 
it personally ; he does not hire a janitor or a school ser- 
geant for the purpose. Suggest to a judge or a magistrate 
that he should personally administer the birch-rod or 
the “ cat,” and the reply would at once be made that 
such a procedure would degrade both him and his 
office. 

Another strong argument against flogging is that itis 
most unequal in its effects upon the culprit. The physical 
effects vary greatly in degree, and still more varied are the 
far more momentous psychical effects. Further, the 
punishment is very uncertain in its incidence ; for its 
infliction depends upon the opinion of a medical officer as 
regards the culprit’s fitness for such punishment. 

The claim that flogging is a perfect deterrent would, i 
taken to the limit, justify such punishment being inflicted 
for all offences. Why should we hesitate to solve the 
whole problem of crime by so easy a method ? And why 
should women be deprived of the beneficent influence 4 
the lash? Yet no one has, at least in recent years, advo 
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eated the flogging of women. Nor is it a valid argument 
to assert that flogging should be confined to crimes of 
yjolence, upon the ground that such a penalty so perfectly 
fitsthe crime. ‘The talionic principle is no longer regarded 
as a sound basis for a penal system, The resemblance 
between the penalty and the offence is, in the case of 
flogging, only superficial, And by the infliction of 
corporal punishment society merely repeats the wrong 
which it desires to prevent. 

Severity of punishment has always failed to achieve the 
desired objectives. If the alleged increase in certain forms 
of crime, an increase which may, or may not, be real, 
demands the use of some new method, there are forms of 
penalty other than flogging. At the present time, a sen- 
tence of corporal punishment is almost invariably com- 
bined with a term of imprisonment, at any rate in the case 
It is not easy to justify this combination if 


Afloat on 


of adults. 


By VERNON 


WAS glad enough to leave Trier, although it is one 
j of the most attractive cities in Europe and the 
oldest city in Germany. But it was so uncomfortably 
crowded with pilgrims who had come to view the coat 
which Jesus is alleged to have worn at the Crucifixion. 
At the rate of over 30,000 a day they troop in long singing 
queues through the streets into the cathedral, so that one 
of two very bored priests may touch the Holy Cloak, last 
on view forty-two years ago, with a rosary or a book or 
some other possession. And consequently every hotel is 
so overcrowded that I had to tramp miles with a rucksack 
that seemed filled with lead before I found a room, a 
nightmare of tassels and velvet, exactly opposite the house 
in which Karl Marx was born. There is no tablet to say 
$0, for it is now the office of a violently Nazi paper, which 
probably had the place fumigated when it took over. 

I was glad enough to leave Trier, although my manner 
of leaving was a little alarming. I hired a collapsible 
canoe and set out down the River Mosel for an uncertain 
destination—and that sounds simpler than it is. On 
the shore were a dozen expert canoeists, standing at the 
doors of their tents. I had never been in such a boat 
before, and had never used a double-bladed paddle. The 
whole thing seemed incredibly flimsy and ominously 
easy to overturn. I took the precaution of fixing my 
rucksack on to the slender framework so that if things 
did go wrong my worldly possessions would not sink 
straight to the bottom, or, if they did, would drag the 
canoe with them. And, once afloat, I found myself 
wondering how I was going to land again, for the hull is 
made of rubber and the man from whom I had hired it 
(for less than a pound a week) had impressed upon me the 
damage that might be done by submerged stones. Did 
one come head on to the shore or did one bring the canoe 
broadside on in the shallowest water one could negotiate ? 
Every few miles down the river is a station of the German 
Canoe Club (generally a simple inn with a straw-covered 
field near by for campers), and I passed two or three 
without seeing any other canoer in the process of landing. 
Dozens of people greeted me with the friendly “ Ahoi ” 
before I found the courage to ask one of them how I 
should stop. In a moment he had shown me where to 
land, in another he-had helped me to carry the boat up to 
a disused stable for the night, and in yet another he was 
asking me whether I did not agree that Hitler was the 
greatest man alive. 

During the trip down the Mosel I never paid more 
than two shillings for my bedroom or one and threepence 
for a meal, in one of the Deutsche Kanu Verband inns. 


flogging is so excellent a penalty as its advocates assert 
it to be. 


The British Empire has an evil record in this particular. 


Flogging has been removed from the penal systems of 
nearly all other civilized communities, and there is no 
evidence that those communities have suffered in conse- 
quence. 
had the honour of leading the way in so many penal 
reforms, should lag behind in this instance. 
not to suggest that undue leniency should be shown to- 
wards offenders. 
the primary object of a penal system. 
society is so inadequately protected by the infliction of 
corporal punishment that I (and my long experience 
gives me some right to express an opinion) plead for hesi- 
tation in yielding to the present clamour for an increased 


It is unfortunate that this country, which has 
To say this is 


The protection of society is, of course, 
It is just because 


use of the lash. 


the Mosel 


BARTLETT 


The rooms were spotlessly clean, and if I found the pillows 
so soft that I rejected them for my rucksack, and the 
eiderdown so hot that I slept under my mackintosh, that 
was only because I have had an un-German upbringing. 
Nearly all the other canoers slept under canvas, but they 
invited me to join them at their camp fires as though I 
had been one of them all my life. 
Hitler and their ignorance of the less pleasant features of 
his régime were at times a little boring, but their amazing 
friendliness was the most pleasant feature of the whole 
trip. They were full of good advice, but bitter experience 
is still the best teacher. On my first afternoon, just when 
I was beginning to get a little bored, I saw ahead of me a 
great stretch of broken water. I had no means of knowing 
how deep the rapids were and whether the canoe should 
be carried round them. 
the carrying, so I had to go straight ahead. 
when the current had become sluggish, I thought back 
longingly to those perfectly harmless rapids, but at the 
time as I bumped over them I felt I was taking immense 
risks. 
a canvas cover, or Spritzdecke, but it was a two-seater, 
with a large round hole where the other passenger should 
have been. 
three times in six hours I was drenched to the skin, and 
when I landed for the night the water in the canoe was 
deep enough to slop above the cushion on which I sat. 
Hail made me wonder why I had ever been fool enough to 
spend such a holiday. Clad in a shirt and shorts, I was 
filled with envy for the other canoers who, earlier in the 
day, had seemed to me so absurdly overdressed in their 
winter sport jackets and trousers. 


Their enthusiasm for 


There was nobody to help with 
Later on, 


My boat had 


The next adventure was the rain. 


I had not covered this over efficiently, and 


Then there was the afternoon when I resisted the 


temptation to land at Graach to drink Graacher Himmel- 
reich, and found, as a reward for my virtue, that I had to 
paddle against a head wind so strong that waves swept 
over the bow, and that a failure to keep a straight course 
would certainly have capsized me. There are easier jobs 
than managing a light two-seater canoe single-handed in 
a strong wind, and I broke four finger-nails against the 
sides of the canoe before I got through to still water under 
the shadow of a great hill. 


Lastly, there was the morning when I was aroused from 


a doze by an appalling siren and found a large paddle- 
wheeled steamer pursuing me. 
away from it, and I did not then know that the thing to 
do was to swing round so as to meet the wash head-on. 


I had no time to get far 


I let it catch me from the stern, which meant that a fear- 
some wave slapped me on the back and, while the steamer 
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went on its unheeding way, I sat on the shore and let the 
sun dry my belongings. 

There is, about this article, no sense of proportion. 
You might imagine I had gone from one breathless adven- 
ture to another, but I did not. The Rhine has a long 
casualty list, but the Mose] is as gentle as it is beautiful. 
Having little time at my disposal, and no camping and 
cooking to interest me, I could have wished for a more 
lively river. As it was I averaged twenty-five miles a 
day, and the old-timers are wise enough to content them- 
selves with half that figure. Next year, when I have a 
canoe of my own—and I refuse to believe an unkind Fate 
will make this impossible—TI shall drift lazily downstream, 
watching the fish rise along the calm reaches, and the 
evening sun light up the green beeches on the northerly 
slopes, and the blue vineyards stretched out: on every 
hillside that faces south. The Mosel trip is contemplative 
rather than adventurous, 


ATIONAL Prchibition may be abolished in_ the 

‘United States by December 7th. On that date 
thirty-seven States will have held the conventions re- 
quired by Congress to pass upon the proposed amendment 
to revoke the Eighteenth Amendment, the source of all 
national laws prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors. This would be one State more than 
the thirty-six required to ratify repeal should all vote 
against prohibition. 

With Missouri's three to one majority, 22 States 
have thus far registered what has been on the whole an 
emphatic approval of repeal. Of the 15 States which will 
vote before December 7th, only two, Maine and North 
Carolina, are regarded as at all likely to vote dry. If only 
one of these States should go against the present sweep, 
the amendment would still be ratified. And it should be 
added that Maine showed a large majority for repeal and 
North Carolina an almost infinitesimal majority for Pro- 
hibition in the comprehensive straw vote taken a year 
and a half ago. 

It is apparent now that this test vote, the most thorough 
canvass of its kind ever made on a national scale, struck a 
more accurate average than even the most enthusiastic 
advocates of repeal dared to hope. The straw vote, made 
at great cost by the Literary Digest. showed only two 
States, Kansas and North Carolina in favour of prohi- 
bition. While many have been taken wnawares by the 
startling rapidity of the move for repeal, it is clear that 
for several years majority opinion throughout the nation 
has been solidly opposed to the Prohibition experiment. 

What will be the position when Prohibition on a 
national scale is swept away ? So far as one can foresee 
now, the whole question of liquor control will be thrown 
back upon the States. There is httle evidence that the 
country has been educated by the Prohibition experiment 
to a realization of the need for a reasonable, moderate 
form of control. In fact, the effect of the Prohibition law 
seems to have been altogether baleful, and the prospect is 
for a return to the chaotic condition that existed before 
the passage of the Eighteenth Amendment. In those 
States which allowed the sale of spirits and wines it was 
all but impossible to enforce any regulatory laws, and 
this largely because of the power of the brewers and the 
distillers in State politics. Agents for the liquor interests 
spent large sums to corrupt Legislatures and City 
Councils, with the result that there were many abuses 
and it was difficult to enforce even elementary laws 
regarding hours of closing and the sale to minors. Those 


America After Prohibition 


By Marauis W. Crips 
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At Moselkern, some miles, above Coblentz, we carried 
the boat into the dance hall of the Iocal hotel, An 
energetic young Nazi, whom I had met on the way down 
turned a few screws, tugged at a few slats of wood, aid 
nothing remained but an empty india-rubber shell, With 
his help I packed the skeleton and the skin of the Canoe 
in two great kit bags whieh went back to Trier by train, 
That was an end of that, and I pretended I was not sony. 
But later I could not keep up the pretence. I wandered 
down among the dozens of little tents near the Water's 
edge. A few latecomers were still cooking their supper, 
but for the most part the camp was quiet. Down the 
river came one more canoe with a little light on its how 
and, as it slid past, its owner shouted his ** Ahoi.” The 
‘ampers answered his greeting as a matter of course, My 
reply—although nobody else knew it—was charged witha 
special sentiment. It was my reluctant farewell to the 
Mosel. 


















St. Louis, Mo, 





States which were dry found it almost impossible to 
prevent the shipment of liquors into their borders, 

In only one way will the Federal Government. retain 
control of the sale of spirits and wines and that is through 
high taxation. It is certain that liquor taxes will be 
high and not only those assessed by Washington, but 
by State and city as well. Someone has estimated that 
first-rate Scotch whisky will cost $50 a case and even 
native brands will cost $40 or more the dozen bottles, 
In the first burst of enthusiasm for this new source of 
revenue it is probable that the taxes will be assessed at 
a level so high as to put spirits and wines beyond the 
reach of the average individual. 

And this,.it is quite apparent, will merely serve to 
encourage the continuance of bootlegging and the allied 
evils of prohibition. The magic formula of repeal will 
not erase the criminal gangs that have drawn such 
enormous revenues from illicit liquor. I was in Norway 
and Finland this spring and saw there the difficulties of 
suppressing the bootleg trade after the legalization of 
spirits; the problem was to fix the price so low that 
bootlegging would be unprofitable but not so low that 
legal sales would thereby be stimulated ; a nice problem 
of adjustment that has not yet been wholly solved. This 
adjustment in America will be enormously complicated. 
Bootlegging on the lower economic levels will continue 
for a long time to come. The ruthless gangster tured 
from bootlegging to other forms of crime will afford the 
already beleaguered police new difficulties. ‘The numet- 
ous kidnappings of recent months have been ascribed to 
the fact that the revenue from bootleg beer has been all 
but stopped; gangsters have turned to kidnapping & 
the next most convenient form of crime. Thoughtful 
observers expect motor accidents. which already reach an 
appalling annual total, to increase as one result of the 
legalization of liquor. 

But however formidable these post-repeal problems 
appear, the average American is convinced that nothing 
could be so bad as Prohibition. Professional drys who 
have tried desperately to alarm the voters with graphie 
descriptions of the evils of the open saloon have had no 
response. If the open saloon was a. flagrant and wide 
spread evil, the hypocrisy of the speak-easy, in the opinidl 
of the majority, was a greater evil. A generation of 
voters that has come of age since Prohibition will only 
laugh at the pictured evils of the saloon. At least, they 
say, with a harsh kind of realism, we will get good liquot 
in the ope» saloon, 
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Bandits in Manchuria 


By Peter FLEMING 


E column was halted in a little village. It was only 

. gon o'clock, but we had been going for five hours, 
and the heat was already great. The stocky Japanese 
infantrymen sprawled in the shade, their khaki dark with 
great; Chinese peasants, terribly anxious to please, 
trotted to and fro among them, bringing well-water in the 
inevitable kerosene tins. Serofulous dogs cringed in the 
offing, torn between fear and greed. Naked children 
wondered. From behind the tattered windows of mean 
houses very old men and very old women looked out on 
these alien campaigners with only bemusement in their 
eves. Like all the villages in that part of Manchuria, it 
yas a place of almost inconceivable poverty. 

Bandits—the bandits we were after—had visited it the 
day before, taking nearly a score of captives, for whose 
ransom they demanded half the season’s crop of opium. 
In the principal house the Japanese commander, cross- 
legged and impassive, issued orders to his staff. The 
column was to divide forces and surround the, bandits ; 
we would attack at dawn tomorrow. . . .- The level 
voice droned on above the buzzing of innumerable flies. 
Half an hour later we left the village by three diverging 
tracks; We had a long way to go. 

[rode with Headquarters at the head of a force of fifty 
nen. These, it was predicted, would see most of the fun. 
All day, under a blazing sun, we crawled among the feet 
of mountains or struggled over passes, a negligible string 
of manikins. It was a fine thing to see the way the 
transport came up those passes. The little loaded wagons 
on their two gigantic wheels, nail-studded and mediaeval, 
had each a team of three mules, or two mules and a pony. 
The mules climbed like cats, straining into their harness 
on the steep and broken track. The Chinese drivers 
logged them to it, using their whips with réfined cruelty, 
yelling like fiends. The clumsy train was never far 
behind the soldiers. We camped that night in another 
little village, ten miles from the place where the bandits 
were hidden in the mountains. 

It was two o'clock the next morning. A brilliant moon 
over-romanticized the huge and shaggy hills. The court- 
yard in front of the squalid house where Headquarters 
had spent the night was full of recalcitrant mules .and 
wagons on to which men were hastily piling equipment. 
Everyone spoke, for no good reason, in low voices ; that 
often happens in the small hours. I edged my way out 
between malicious teeth and hooves. My white pony 
was waiting for me by the gate, a patient little ghost. I 
began to st rap my belongings on to her back. 

We moved off at 2.80. At the head of the column 
the banner of the Rising Sun went forward, flickering 
like a spectre. The track showed grey before us. Every- 
thing was very silent. The feet of men and ponies made 
litle sound in the thick soft dust. The small, plodding 
infantrymen still wore the coolie hats which by day 
protected them against the sun, and the steel helmets 
‘ung across their backs were humps below _ their 
‘houlders. These things, and the silence of their march, 
made them: grotesque and eerie ; I felt that I was riding 
with a goblin army. 

An order came down the column, and bolts rattled as 
the men loaded their rifles. But we still had far to go, 
‘yd there were no signs of dawn in the sky. I looked at 
the intricate moonlit pattern of the mountains and 
Wondered if the bandits had wind of our approach. If 
they had, evasion was an easy matter in country offering 
much good cover. I remembered the man who had 
‘ood for a moment on the ridge about our camp last 


night, and then gone quickly back over it. The little 
villages were full of spies; it would be a sad pity if 
we missed the bandits after all. . . . Presently I fell 
asleep in the saddle. 

Two hours later the sky was paling and the stars were 
almost gone. Now you could see the bats as they flew. 
In a little it would be dawn. The head of the column 
debouched from the wide, irregular gorge down which we 
had been marching, and our objective was in sight: a 
great jagged mountain, which thrust forward shoulders 
to enclose a valley. The bandits’ place was in the valley. 
Our other two contingents were in position on the other 
side of the mountain, cutting off their retreat. The 
valley was perhaps a mile away. 

The moonlight march had been all anticipation and 
surmise. Now things began to happen: the wrong 
things... As we came in sight of it, a thick cloud of pallid 
smoke rolled up with great deliberation from inside the 
valley ; a house was burning there. Then, from a little 
corrie in a hill beside us, more smoke appeared. We 
could not see-its source. Two men and an interpreter 
were detailed to investigate, and vanished, clattering up 
an old path on their wiry Mongolian ponies. They were 
back in five minutes with a prisoner, an ally of the 
bandits, who had lit a signal fire to herald our approach. 
Our birds were clearly on the wing. 

The prisoner, a facetious-looking youth, attempted to 
pass the situation off with a laugh. Cowed, however, by 
the most fearful threats, he was given the Japanese flag 
to carry and told to lead us by the shortest route to the 
bandits’ headquarters. Half a dozen horsemen went 
forward at a canter, the prisoner trotting frantically 
beside them. Everyone was vaguely encouraged, though 
perplexed, by the sound of an explosion; it turned out 
afterwards to have been a random shot from the mountain 
gun of one of our other contingents. 

We had a stimulating but unprofitable ride. The 
bandits had the heels of us ; scattering, but taking their 
captives with them, they slipped away to hiding places 
among the woods and rocks where organized search was 
impossible. As they went, they fired more houses, so 
that presently huge clouds of smoke drifted and hung 
and rose to catch the early sunlight above a valley which 
was still a bowl of shadows. We had to acknowledg- 
defeat. The column halted, and we sat down beside a 
little stream to breakfast off cold rice and pickles. The 
hills looked very beautiful. A cuckoo called from a copse 
of oak. There was a smell of burning thatch in the air. 

I pondered over our failure. It is a common sort of 
failure. All over Manchuria the Japanese Army is 
engaged in the task of bandit suppression, which is vital 
to the welfare of the country ; and all over Manchuria, 
in nine cases out of ten, the bandits elude the Japanese 
Army as they had eluded us today. I remembered all 
the highly placed officers who had assured me that 
banditry would be virtually eliminated in two years’ 
time. Well, will it ? Here were we—horse, foot, and 
even a little artillery: here were we—170 Japanese and 
500 Manchurian troops, with carrier-pigeons, steel 
helmets, wireless, and all—carrying out a carefully 
planned bandit drive. Opposed to us were a handful of 
opium-addicts with rusty rifles. And what had we done 
to them? We had driven them into the hills, whence, 
as soon as we had gone away, they would return to 
terrorize the wretched villages... -. 

“ Cuckoo !~ Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” called that aggra- 
vating bird, in what seemed to me a very pointed 
manner, 
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Les Michelines Francaises 


[D’uN CoRRESPONDANT FRANGAIS.] 
Paris, septembre. 


*IL est en France un probléme dont la solution 
s’impose d’une maniére urgente, c’est celui du rail. 
Au déficit du budget national. Il s’ajoutera, mal- 
heureusement, le “trou” annuel des grands réseaux 
de chemin de fer, qui est de Yordre du milliard, et dont 
l’Etat subit toujours, en fin de compte, les répercussions. 
On concoit que si ce déficit supplémentaire pouvait étre 
supprimé ou, 4 tout le moins, sensiblement allégé, la 
France en éprouverait le bienfait avec gratitude. A cet 
allégement lon peut dire que les Michelines s’emploient 
dés maintenant 4 apporter leur contribution. 


_Les Michelines doivent leur nom de baptéme—devenu, 
depuis, un symbole générique—au regretté animateur 
de Yindustrie automobile francaise, André Michelin, 
dont les usiries construisirent les premiéres voitures qui 
réussirent, I’an dernier, des essais concluants. Par la 
suite, le suecés des démonstrations a incité de nombreux 
constructeurs a rivaliser d’ingéniosité dans l’établissement 
de nouveaux types. Mais quelles qu’aient pu étre les 
modifications de détail apportées aux engins, le principe 
est resté le méme. II consiste toujours essentiellement 
en une alliance de lauto et du rail, permettant d’accroitre 
la rapidité des communications et de réduire les frais 
d’exploitation environ des deux tiers. 

Alors que le prix de revient du kilometre est, en effet, 
évalué pour un train 4 8 ou 10 frances, la dépense d’une 
automotrice s’alimentant en combustible ininflammable 
s’éléve & un maximum de 3 francs. D’autre part, au 
repos, la machine ne consomme rien, alors qu’une loco- 
motive braile constamment du charbon. Les moteurs, 
extrémement puissants, autorisent des allures auxquelles 
les rigueurs de notre code du rail (la vitesse-limite permise 
n’est actuellement que de 125 kilometres, soit 78 milles) 
interdisent encore de donner la mesure de leur excédent 
de force. 

D’un point de vue moins technique, les “‘ Michelines ”— 
ou plus exactement les auto-rails—se présentent sous 
Vaspect d’élégantes voitures, claires, spacieuses, con- 
fortables, concues dans une note discréte de bon ton et 
de gotit, et qui donnent pleinement Villusion aux soixante- 
dix passagers qu’elles transportent de plonger au coeur 
méme de la campagne et des bois. Elles procurent a 
leurs usagers la joie bien rare de savourer deux plaisirs 
jusqu a ce jour incompatibles : la vitesse, dans ce qu'elle 
a de plus sar et de plus foudroyant, et le pittoresque, dans 
ce quil a de plus flatteur pour les yeux. C’est, si l’on 
veut, le charme de la voiture particuliére avec le confort, 
lexactitude et la sécurité des transports publics. 

Les Michelines n’en sont qu’ a leurs débuts et pourtant 
elles s’imposent aux moins avertis comme riches de 
magnifiques promesses. Leurs performances, depuis les 
premiers essais tentés entre Couperré et Le Mans, jusqu’a 
la splendide réalisation, voici deux mois, de Paris-Deau- 
ville en 2 heures 5 minutes (la distance qui sépare la 
célébre plage fleurie de la capitale atteint 140 milles, et le 
train le plus rapide met deux heures 50 minutes pour 
couvrir le parcours), ne permettent pas seulement 
d’envisager les services inappréciables qu’elles sont 
appelées 4 rendre aux touristes, 4 frais réduits ; elles sont 
également lun des meilleurs atouts dont puisse jouer, 
a Vavenir, lindustrie frangaise dans la bataille sévére 
que se livrent auto et le.rail, bataille dont on pouvait 
attendre le pire, mais qui se terminera, espérons-le; 
grace aux nouvelles machines, dans lharmonie et la 
réconciliation, 








Communication 
The Outlook in Spain 


[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 

S1r,—The political atmosphere of Madrid during the summer 
has been sultry. Madrid has been suffering from a heat wave 
of unusual intensity. The Cortes has been apathetic and the 
Government has had considerable difficulty in obtaining a 
** quorum” even for important measures. The newspapers 
have been sarcastic about the absence of deputies taking 
holidays at the seaside or in the mountains. In fact, one gets 
the impression at first that nothing of importance can be 
happening in Spain at the moment, since so much Space is 
devoted to the problem of a “ quorum,” and to views of 
Ministers on whether there will be a holiday for the Cortes 
this summer. Nevertheless, in spite of the heat and the 
difficulty of the Government in rounding up its supporters, 
problems of deep importance are being dealt with. The in- 
defatigable Prime Minister, Sefior Azaiia, is determined that 
there shall be no rest until the business of the Constituent 
Assembly, elected to draw up and put into force the Con- 
stitution, has been completed. 

There is little doubt that the country is restless and anxious 
for an election. The Cortes are exhausted and the political 
parties divided on their policies. The breach between the 
Socialists and the Liberals is widening, and the Press js 
growing more antagonistic to the Government. The leading 
Madrid paper, El Sol, with Luz and La Voz under the same 
ownership, which formerly supported the Government, is now 
hostile. The Government—an uneasy coalition of Left Wing 
Republicans and Socialists—is dependent for its continuance 
to a large extent on the action of the Radicals in opposition, 
headed by Sefior Lerroux. The Right Wing Republican 
parties and even those of the Left are growing apprehensive 
of the influence of the Socialists—the most numerous minority 
in the Cortes, with three representatives in the Cabinet. Only 
the strong hand of the Prime Minister, who alone was able to 
form a Government in June, has staved off another crisis and 
enabled important tasks to be carried through. 

The Government is faced with three main problems : first, 
the Separatist Movement ; secondly, the religious question ; 
and thirdly, the Agrarian situation. 

Regional feeling has always been strong in Spain, and pro- 
bably played a large part in the overthrow of the old régime. 
The Catalan problem—solved for many, though not for 
certain extreme nationalist elements, by the grant of auto- 
nomy—is the best known example of this, but there is a 
strong demand for local independence elsewhere. The motives 
vary in different parts. Thus the Basque demand for auto- 
nomy has largely a religious driving force ; religious feeling is 
strong in the Basque country, and the Basques, who resent 
the Government's attitude towards the Church, desire a 
separate Concordat with Rome. In addition, there is a keen 
—though hardly dangerous—nationalist movement. But 
the Basques already have a large measure of independence, 
with control over their own roads and schools for example, 
and the prosperous business community is on the whole 
opposed to Separatist demands. In Galicia, on the other hand, 
the movement is economic and impetus has been given to the 
Galician demand for independence by a proposed trade agree- 
ment with Uruguay, which would allow Uruguay to send 3 
certain amount of meat to Spain. This agreement, although 
favourable to Spain, is considered by the Galicians to be detri- 
mental to their interests. Generally speaking, in spite of a 
recent Triangular Pact signed by the regions desiring auto- 
nomy, Federalism is unlikely to prove seriously disruptive for 
the time being. 

The religious problem now centres round the question of 
education. Church and State are already separated, and since 
June the religious orders have been forbidden to teach (though 
nuns and monks may be allowed to teach in their private 
capacities). The Government is rapidly training teachers to 
take their places, but the period of transition will be a difficult 
one, for teachers cannot be made in a day, and the Govert- 
ment itself is dissatisfied with the present education provided 
by the State schools.. It is not easy, however, to see what 
else the Government could have done, since there were 16 
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unds for hoping that the Church would co-operate in the 
puilding up of a national educat ional system free from religious 
pias. There is no doubt that the influence of the Church in the 

st has been reactionary, and it is essential that the illiterate 
masses should be educated to take their part in the national 
life. The Pope's recent Encyclical has made the situation 
even more diflicult. On the one hand it has strengthened the 

Government's determination to fight clerical influence ; and 
on the other hand it has made it awkward for Catholic sup- 
porters of the Government. For example, young men and 
women undergoing intensive training to take the place of the 
religious orders as teachers in October have been threatened 
with excommunication, and many have been deterred from 
continuing their training. 

The Agrarian problem is too intricate to deal with satis- 
factorily here. Ultimately, what it boils down to is this : in 
certain parts of Spain (notably in the South and in Castile) the 
Government has taken over large estates from grandecs, 
absentee landlords and the like, on which the peasants were 
little better than serfs. What is to be done?  Serfs cannot 
be turned into competent peasant proprietors overnight, as 
the non-Socialist members of the Cortes would like. On the 
other hand, the organizing of the peasants into collective, or 
semi-collective, farms is a complicated process. Under the 
Agrarian Reform Act of last September an Institute of 
Agrarian Reform was set up to deal with this, and its recom- 
mendations are at the moment arousing bitter discussion in 
the Cortes. It would be premature to pass judgement cn 
the various experiments in collective farming at the moment 
being carried out. 

With such vast problems as these before it, it is not sur- 
prising that the Government meets with opposition. What is 
surprising is that Ministers should have been able to get 
done so much important work in other directions. The 
problems mentioned above have always existed in Spain, 
and it is to the credit of the Republie that it has had the 
courage to tackle them firmly at the outset. The record of 
the Republic in other ways has also been remarkable. The 
Police and Civil Service have been reformed, important public 
works, absorbing most of Spain’s unemployed, have been 
undertaken ; women have been given the vote, and divorce 
has been made legal. 

The industrial unrest, which sounds so sensational in the 
foreign Press, is a legacy from the past rather than a result 
of either the world depression or the policy of the Republic, 
for the masses—particularly in the South—have always been 
desperately poor. The Government is doing much _ to 
remedy this by encouraging the raising of the minimum wage. 
The Prime Minister recently attributed the frequent strikes 
in Seville to the rise in the cost of living due to the Seville 
Exhibition. Acts of violence in Seville are causing wide- 
spread concern, and to deal with the problem the Government 
is making use of the Defence of Public Order Act (in its 
present form somewhat less autocratic than the Act of 1931 
which it replaces, since it makes provision for appeal). The 
Government has been much criticized for its use of dictatorial 
powers under this Act, but it is difficult to see how it could 
act quickly enough to prevent serious breaches of the peace 
at this stage without some such instrument at its command. 

It is hard to prophesy what will be the outcome of the 
elections, which cannot be far off. The women’s vote will be 
recorded then for the first time and is an uncertain quantity. 
Some people in Spain consider that it will give votes to the 
reactionary element, owing to the influence of the Church ; 
others that it will mean an increased vote for Socialism. There 
is little danger of a return to the Monarchy, but undoubtedly 
there is a strong reactionary Republican movement. In the 
rural districts the recent municipal elections showed a majority 
for the Right, but, as the Prime Minister pointed. out in a 
speech, it is the large towns which will always decide the fate 
of Spain and there the Socialists are strongest. The Socialist 
Party is to some extent divided—one section, headed by 
Sefior Largo Caballero, encouraging the party to look towards 
a Socialist dictatorship, while the other is apprehensive of 
this extreme attitude. Communism, syndicalism and anar- 
chism attract a large section of the working class, but the 

general fecling in Spain is that there is likely to be a swing 
over to Socialism in the near future.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your Maprip CorRRESPONDENT, 





‘The Theatre 


“The Distaff Side.” A Play in Three Acts. By 
John van Druten. At the Apollo Theatre. 
ONCE or twice a year Mr. van Druten, with quiet-toned per- 
sistence, gives us another of his Scénes de la vie bourgeoise. In 
the present play, as sometimes before, he takes a simple 
situation in an ordinary upper-middle class London family, 
and tells his story not with the slickly-rounded competence of 
the Manchester School, but subtly and in undertones. His 
chief weapons are a fine vein of naturalistic dialogue and a 
masterly understatement. He gets his effects not by under- 
linings and exclamation marks, but by accurate punctuation 

and silences. 

In The Distaff Side we are introduced to Three Sisters, who, 
though their setting is St. John’s Wood, and their Moscow 
unimagined, are not far removed from their Russian proto- 
types. Nellie, married to a clergyman in Newcastle, is. weary 
of carrying his coals, and his children. Liz, the dashing “* fast 
woman” of the family, has in quest of domesticity and kind- 
ness left her lover of ten years’ standing to marry a rich Belgian 
whom she does not love. Evie is a widow. She alone of the 
three is “ fulfilled,” her marriage was a success but her life 
is in the coffin with her husband, and she lives now only to look 
after her extremely * difficult’ mother and to fight for her 
children’s happiness. 

Outwardly very little happens in the play's three acts. 
Evie’s daughter Alex cannot decide between love and money, 
but a timely attack of delirium in one of the young men 
helps her to a decision, and she sets out for marriage and 
Hollywood (curious bedfellows!) The old grandmother 
celebrates her 75th birthday by making a first-class “ scene ’ 
in the drawing room, and Liz, in a scene of delicious comedy, 
returns to her lover. On the surface, that is all. But in 
Evie Millward’s heart a drama of loyalty and fear and courage 
is played out, and through the exquisite art of Miss Sybil 
Thorndike we are permitted to attend it. 

Mr. van Druten, more than any contemporary dramatist 
with the possible exception of Mr. Coward, depends for his 
full effect on perfect acting. His deliberately muted tone and 
his avoidance of mechanical tricks make his plays the antithesis 
of *‘actor-proof.”’ Here he and Miss Thorndike between them 
have created in Evie Millward a living, breathing, three-dimen- 
sional person. Indeed, Miss Thorndike makes her live so simply 
and naturally before us, that beside her the other characters, one 
and all, appear a trifle theatrical. It is one of this actress’s 
many fine qualities that she can, and does, take her stature 
from the size of her part and of the play, so that unlike some 
others of our best players, she never dwarfs or destroys the 
balance of any work in which she appears. She can tear a 
passion to tatters as Medea or Katharine the Shrew, and also 
fit perfectly into the pattern as Emilia or Jane Clegg. In 
The Distaff Side she dominates the play from first to last : 
not by histrionics, for-not once does she raise her voice, but 
by the quiet integrity of her personality and by her perfect 
understanding of the character in its entirety. By the end 
of the evening we know this woman in all her fineness. Her 
undying love for her husband, her plan of life, which has noth- 
ing of selfishness in it, her tolerance of her exigent mother, her 
hopes and fears for her children, and the tranquil wisdom 
which life has taught her. This moving and beautiful perfor- 
mance is one of the very best Miss Thorndike has ever given. 

Nor are the other players far behind in merit. Miss Haidée 
Wright is among the Immortals. The indomitable regality 
of her tiny figure, the delicious quaver of her voice, make her a 
lasting delight. Her portrait of old Mrs. Venables, spoilt, 
selfish, witty, and childish is beautifully drawn, and her tan- 
trums on finding a young man clad in a dressing-gown sit- 
ting on her favourite chair she turns to high comedy. Miss 
Martita Hunt could not be bettered as the black sheep of 
the family—an accomplished and diverting performance. Mr. 
Clifford Evans plays the successful suitor with ‘attractive 
freshness. Incidentally he makes one of the most remarkable 
recoveries from influenza, delirium and a temperature of 103” 
ever seen on the legitimate stage. This is the only point 
where Mr. van Druten abandons his virtue of understatement. 

Rvurert Hart-Davis. 
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Country Life 


Tne Girr or THE CHALK. 

The longest, though by no means the most intensive 
drought in our history, has revealed once again the singular 
virtues of the chalk on which much of our Southern England 
is built. It is a mighty reservoir of water. The streams 
through it have searcely shrunk, the wells have not failed. 
More than this, the springs have welled up with singular 
force where tapped by the bore-holes. Working for just a 
week and for normal hours, I watched three men_ bore 


220 feet in one chalk ridge and find illimitable water. It 


would supply a whole village for a very small sum, yet our 
local authority does not so much as contemplate providing 
a water supply ; and a score of cottages must depend on a 
single well from whose depths every drop must be drawn 
up by human labour; and the work is too hard for the 
women. Some must trust to the charity of their neighbours 
or go waterless. One bucketful once a week may be the 
lot of some. There on the spot is the water and the electric 
cable, and still the villagers cry out vainly as the Ancient 
Mariner: ‘ Water, water everywhere ; nor any drop to 
wash in”; and power, power everywhere, nor any volt 


to use. 
ok te * * 


THE First. 

The engrooved praisers of past times continue to give 
excellent reasons why modern farming and transport methods 
should decimate if not annihilate the partridge. It is an 
excellent partridge year, nevertheless, especially in the West, 
where the birds are normally scarcer; and more natural 
sportsmen do not desire to kill 200 brace a day. Mechanized 
methods of grain-farming, so far from damaging the chances 
of the ground-nesting birds, the partridge in especial, should 


help. They promote early sowing and late reaping. It is 
in the lucerne and clovers that they do the damage; and 


the new methods of drying lucerne for chicken food and 
such purposes may extend the use of the crop to the part- 
ridge’s undoing. Yet it remains that the partridge is a bird 
of the stubbles, and the more grain is grown, the more the 
partridges flourish. Tarred roads are, of course, not popular 
with birds; and it is curious to observe how many birds 
go to dust on the railways in lieu of the roads. If any 
perish there, it is from being suddenly flushed and flying into 
the wires. It would be kind of the railways to buy a ton 
or two of corks and adorn the wires with these warning 
symbols. 
oe % % * 

Our ANNUS MIRABILIS. 

It is difficult to find what has not tlourished in this annus 
mirabilis : corn of all sorts, plums, nuts, blackberries, grouse, 
partridge and the rest ; but as we have seen for some weeks 
in the gardens we are stealing from other seasons. Brussels 
sprouts, the stand-by of early winter, were being sold in the 
August markets; and only by the rivers have the market 


gardeners who deal in green stuffs anything to show for their 


Jabours. Some of the rootfields (though happily not the 
deep rooted sugar beets) are rather like the market gardens. 
But in general most of the records have been surpassed. 
An interesting experiment, favoured by the dryness, has been 
seen both in South Lincolnshire and in Hampshire, and 
perhaps in other counties. Wheat has been cut, threshed, 


ground and made up into loaves well within the course of 


one working day ; and well though wheat keeps and travels, 
there is a freshness of flavour about bread from the current 
harvest that is quite incomparable. For this reason i 
though it has other virtues as well, the English loaf - 
pace the miller and baker—the best loaf. 
* * %* * 

VANISHING Fisu. 

Two books of sporting reminiscences that I have looked 


at this week emphasize the diminution of fish, especially of 


trout and salmon in both English and Norwegian waters. 


Mr. Bromley Davenport (perhaps the best writer, as writer, 
lived) records in Sport (Maclehose, 
‘atching in one day in the Romsdal Valley of 
His companion in the 
feat, which was not regarded as altogether exceptional, was 
in some very charming 


on sport who 
12s. Gd.) the 
54 salmon averaging 


ever 
20 Ibs. apiece ! 


Lord William Beresford. Mr. Clark, 


sporting memories : Those Were the Days! (Allan, 12s.°6d.), is 
convinced that mayfly as well as trout have diminisheg 
throughout the country. We have perhaps hitherto done 
less than other countries in artificial hatcheries: but they 
multiply (not least at Hungerford in Mr. Clark’s county), and 
some stretches of river unsuitable for the breeding of wild 
trout are now well stocked. Nevertheless not only the 
diminution in number of fish in some rivers, but the total 
extinction of both salmon and trout in others, is lamentably 
true. Even the East Coast once had its salmon, and they 
have vanished from some of the Welsh rivers (as in the 
neighbourhood of Aberystwyth) during this generation, 
There is no reason why the immense increase in fishermen 
should entail a parallel diminution in fish. Perhaps the best 
example of restocking over-fished rivers is to be found jn 
Nova Scotia, where the Government hatcheries are a model; 
and the fry are very wisely distributed for the general good 


of the country. 
* * % 


GARDENING FREAKS. 

It is to be inferred from recent shows and indeed from 
personal experience that freakish gardening is on the increase, 
especially in the North. The rage for Victorian bouquets 
of everlastings and statice is not extinct. Topiary bushes 
(so severely castigated by Pope) grow more popular. Sand- 
desert gardens have been added to rock gardens. That 
ingenious artist-gardener-innkeeper, Mr. Fothergill, has 
inspired a certain number of people to collect strange-smelling 
herbs. ** Floral design ’’—referred to last week—flourishes in 
crude expression ; but the most popular freak is the portable 
roek garden about a foot square or round. They are ingenious 
and the composition of a particular porous stone-like substance 
helps the dwarf plants to flourish. After all, perhaps it is 
better to cultivate such a fashion than to buy artificially 
dwarfed trees from Japan. There is, at any rate, no artifi- 
ciality in the dwarfness of the plants and the gardens are an 
English manufacture. 

* % cg * 
Tit New Roses. 

It is a pleasure to turn from sham gardening to real garden- 
ing ; and the catalogues of this autumn reveal and emphasize 
an advance that will add much to the scope of our more 
spacious gardens. What do we find among the novelties of the 
season? A considerable list with the epithet * climbing” 
and the noun a bedding favourite: climbing Etoile de 
Hollande, the sweetest bedding rose in the records ; climbing 
Emma Wright, the supreme bedding rose for those who seek 
a flower for table decoration ; climbing Shot Silk, one of the 
few recent roses to rival Betty Uprichard ; climbing Else 
Poulsen, the rose that with its brothers and sisters has been 
the greatest decorative boon our gardeners have had for years. 
It flowers from June to December. In short our florists, 
especially perhaps Alexander Dickson of Belfast, have caught 
the secret of adding any number of cubits to the stature of 
almost any rose they please ; and the boon is great. The two 
flaws in the climbers have been a single flowering period and 
unscented blossoms. These they have made good with sudden 
completeness. 

* * * * 
Locan PLANT NAMES. 

A good example of the multiplicity of local plant names is 
sent me in a letter from Somersetshire, thus: *‘* Another 
matter that is interesting us is the different kind of Hurts 
and the different names in different localities. I have found 
that in Japan they are called Assama Budoe (assama 
grapes). In Ireland we called them Frocauns. In America 
surely they are Huckleberries, and I believe Bear berries. 
while Blae, Blue, Whorts, Wurtle, Whin are amongst those 
I know; and many I have forgotten.” My correspondent 
puts also this surprising question: ‘*‘ Why do blackberries 
not ripen in Somerset till October?” Is it really the case 
that they do not ripen in September? In North Devon 
October blackberries are thought to be unwholesome and 
unlucky. Some of the country folk will not allow an October 
berry within the house. The superstition will now perhaps 
vanish since the introduction of the cultivated blackberry, 

W. Beacu THomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letiers as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tur SpPEcTAToR.] 


ASSYRIANS AND ARABS' 
[To the Editor of Tuk. Specrator.] 

Sin, As a regular reader of The Spectator who has always 
admired your fairness, I was surprised at your grave mis- 
representation of the troubles in Iraq (News of the Week, issue 
of the 18th inst.). The facts constitute a simple case which 
ever members of foreign communities in Baghdad have 
acknowledged. The Iraq Government has put an end to a 
Jocal revolt and has, therefore, maintained order in the country 
just as the Indian Government maintains order on its North- 
Eastern frontier, using similar methods. In fact, the Iraq 
Government has done the same thing before against the Kurds 
in their successive revolts. Are we to infer, then, that certain 
things were allowed to Iraq under Mandate that are grudged 
to her now that the Mandate has been raised ? 

The Assyrian revolt (your term ‘* massacre” evokes the 
memory of Damascus in 1860 and Alexandria in 1882) is, 
indeed, a very grave affair, but not in the light you saw it. 
The Assyrians, who, as you rightly stated, fought with the 
English during the War and were by them used for various 
purposes after, were not disarmed by the British Authorities 
who disbanded them. As a result of this, the Iraq Govern- 
ment found itself opposed by a large, armed and regularly 
trained community from its own subjects (constituting only a 
portion of the Assyrians in Iraq, many of whom, it is alleged, 
volunteered to fight their own coreligionists), the ambitions 
of whose leader were in the main responsible for its hostility, 
Had it not been for the newly bought aeroplanes, the victory 
of the Government ;would, in all probability, not have been so 
final. 

In the War, all Arabs fought with the British against the 
Turks, but they might as well have remained on the other side 
for all that they gained ; they are divided into innumerable 
Kingdoms, Emirates, Republics and what not, and their King 
and leader Hussein ibn ’Ali, whom the Allies had promised a 
united and independent Arabia as a reward, ended his days 
miserably in Cyprus, where he was exiled by his own friends. 
The Allies, either singly or jointly, have not considered them- 
selyes bound to fulfil their obligations to the Arabs, and now 
the British are concerned about those very obligations, but 
only in regard to a small fraction of the whole that came to 
their aid in their hour of need. Now that they have got over 
their disappointment, the Arabs see the irony of the case and 
feel quite bitter about it. 

To my mind, the whole business, unfortunately, boils down 
to the fact that the Assyrians are Christians in a Moslem State! 
The War has united Christian and Moslem Arabs in a common 
struggle for independence against a Moslem Power, but it has 
sadly failed to make Europe drop her religious weapon in the 
affairs of the East. Educated Arabs look upon the importance 
given to the Assyrians as the beginning of a new series of 
Fastern Question with the Old Sick Man replaced this time by 
Young and Vigorous Youths.—I am, Sir, «&e., 

H. Ricasy. 

Duhur-el-Shweir, The Lebanon, Syria. 

[Our correspondent may be right, and authorities like Lord 
Lugard, Sir Arnold Wilson and The Times correspondent in 
Baghdad wrong, but it seems improbable. We are glad none the 
less to give publicity to the point of view he expresses.—Eb. 
The Spectator] 


MR. BALDWIN AND INDIA 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 
Sir,—No one can impugn the political sincerity of Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin. Recently a distinguished Indian Nationalist wrote 
in the columns of the Statesman: ‘ Mr. Baldwin has the 


courage of his convictions. A_ politician of transparent 
sincerity, He is by far the ablest statesman that England 


has produced in the twentieth century. He has all the 
eharms of a great personality, and like Sir Malcolm Hailey 
compels a spontaneous admiration from those who happen 
to know him either personally or through his politics. He is 
not a political self-seeker. He has none of the nauseating 
die-hardism of Mt. Churchill and is free from Lord Lloyd's 


reactionaryism. He does not grudge India a bright political 
future. Mr. Baldwin is a true friend of India and stands for 
her political development through constitutional means. 
He holds very sane and sound views about India. He knows 
that Mr. Lansbury’s emotionalism is short-lived and cannot 
be of abiding good to this country. India’s salvation lies in 
moving in collaboration with the British Government. Rome 
was not built in a day and no country has ever established a 
full-fledged democratic form of government in such a short 
time as the extremists here would wish it to. . . . Though a 
Conservative, Mr. Baldwin eclipses the Liberalism of the 
most advanced Liberals. He believes in India’s capacity to 
shoulder the new responsibility proposed to be given to 
her by the White Paper scheme. And he advocates that 
course even at the risk of his own political future.” I think 
all this is substantially true. India owes to Mr. Baldwin 
what she owes to no other English politician—except perhaps 
to the present Secretary of State. Whether in or out of 
power, he has never wavered in his loyalty to India, and has 
supported her claim for political advancement by stages— 
slow but very sure.—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. JENKINS. 
Poona. 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE NAZIS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.| 

Srr,—Three weeks ago I set out from England, I am now on 
my way back, and interested beyond words in all that I have 
seen and heard, but equally confused. First, I found myself 
in Anti-Hitler surroundings, and as I listened to the descrip- 
tion of the horrors of the concentration camps, the innocent 
victims hurled into oblivion for unknown and unproved crimes, 
the stories of the children waving flags in a warlike frenzy, I 
felt that there could be no justification for all these methods. 

Now I find myself surrounded by Nazis, and strangely 
enough people for whose brains and judgement I have up to 
now had the greatest regard. They admit that the methods 
employed savour of the Middle Ages, that the provinces are 
out of hand, that the enthusiasm of the violent Hitlerites has 
been difficult to check and has led to excesses and deeds which 
are deplored by those in power, but they are able to produce 
so many constructive measures, so many much-needed 
reforms, such hope and faith in the future reborn in a people 
sunk in despair and apathy, that one wonders if after all one 
ought not to watch and wait, and if necessary give a helping 
hand, turning a sympathetic ear to all that is best in the 
movement, hoping that the methods employed are but a 
necessary and passing phase to a great end.—I am, Sir, «c., 

Germany. IRENE Warp. 


THE REVOLT AGAINST TITHE 

[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.| 
Sir,—I painted no picture macabre and harrowing as Canon 
Edwards Rees, with lively imagination, suggests. I merely 
stated facts which he admits. He says they “are excep- 
tional.” We all hope they are; and that they will not be 
repeated ; but with Mr. George Middleton bawling, amid 
uproar, to the farmers of Saffron Walden that the recalcitrant 
among them will receive “no mercy ” but will be delivered 
over to the secular arm, you never can tell (as Mr. Shaw 
would say). 

I wrote not of “ debtors who have innocently defaulted 
in the payment of their just debt.” For all I know they may 
have deliberately defied the levy of an unjust tax. They 
ask not the Bounty’s * compassion,” but the nation’s justice. 

If to call tithe a tax is to repeat an “ oft-exploded fallaey,” 
then with that great Judge, Churchman, and ecclesiastical 
authority, the late Lord Phillimore, I fall into a fallacy, 
He fell into few; but he called tithe a tax. 

An out-worn feudal tax it is, levied on (a) one particular 
class of property (which of old was alone able to bear it) 
held by men of all creeds and of none; (b) for the benefit 
(in the main) of one particular Church, all others subsisting 
without it; (¢) in respect of social service (e.g., poor relief) 
which that Church has ceased to render, which the State 
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now performs, and: for which the tithe-payer is taxed, he 
being thus taxed twice over. 

If tithe is ‘‘a form of property as sacred or otherwise as 
land’ or the banker’s cr mortgagee’s just and _ solicited 
debt; if I am ‘toying with words” in denying this, let 
the Canon tell your readers how it comes about that the 
law denies it too. How is it that the law, in assigning remedies 
for the invasion of these rights of equal sanctity, deals so 
unequally (and so unjustly, if the. Canon be correct) with 
the tithe-owner? Ifa man usurps my land, the law gives. 
me at least twelve years: within which to recover it; it 
gives the banker, the mortgagee and the landlord at least 
six within which to recover arrears of interest or rent; but 
it gives the tithe-owner only two years in which to sue for his 
claim. It denies to him what it gives to us—an ad personam 
remedy. If I default to my bank it can take my books. The 
Bounty. can’t; though, like Barkis,-I daresay it would- be 
“willing.” The tithe-owner is fenced about both as to his 
Court. and his costs; he. is compelled to recourse in the 


County Court, and there limited to a few miserable pence of. 


costs on his initial process, whatever the magnitude of his 
debt. Not so we others. Why ? - Because the Legislature 
knows that tithe, so far from being ‘ an obligation just as 
equitable as the others” is an imposition of the most ques- 
tionable character; and, in 1925, when it gave the Church 
her last leg-up on to the farmer’s back, foresaw this present 
clash. To avert the scandal and odium to the Church which 
the spectacle of the flock being raided by the shepherd for 
such a due would provoke, it subtly thought of a device 
which everyone now sees through. It put a buffer between 
the parson and the farmer. That buffer was the Bounty, 
and the Bounty has become a bailiff, discharging its new 
office with a zeal and ingenuity which should leave the 
Bailiffs’ Association pale with envy. 

What Welshmen allowed to be done with their tithe when 
they disendowed the Church, is their business. We English 
set precedents ; and are not prone too slavishly or admiringly 
to follow Celtic example, though the disendowment part of 
the business has been noted. 


Canon Edwards Rees makes a powerful ad misericordiam 


plea on behalf of the poor incumbent with £5 to live upon 
for six months. 
of Churches rather than to poor farmers. The shameful 
disparity between her ministers, both as to tasks and emolu- 
ments, is not the least grave factor in this social scandal ; 
and the poor incumbent, with the tithe-payer, will benefit 
by that searching of pockets no less than of hearts which will 
take place before this sorry business is ended.—I am, Sir, &c., 
5 Gray's Inn Square, Weed W. J. Wennam. 


. 


A PRINCESS’S MEMOIRS 

| To the Editor of Tue Specraror.]} 
Sir,--As I am not in England I have only just seen The 
Spectator of August 18th containing Edward Hawke’s careful 
and understanding review of Through Four Revolutions, by 
H.R.H. Princess Ludwig Ferdinand of Bavaria, Infanta of 
Spain, set forth from her Diaries and Correspondence by her 
son, Prince Adalbert, and edited by myself. 

Referring to a statement in the book that Rosa Luxemburg 
and Karl Liebknecht were killed by an infuriated crowd in 
Munich and thrown inta the Isar, Mr. Hawke says, “ As a 
competent historian, noted for his work on Charles IIL of 
Spain, the Prince must know that the Sparticist leaders were 
done to. death by regular officers in Berlin.””, Mr. Hawke is, of 
course, perfectly correct. The error was entirely mine, and, 
in justice to Prince Adalbert, I must crave your permission 
to do public penance. Speaking from memory, my impression 
is that the original MS. (not in the Prince’s writing) was perhaps 
not particularly clear. However that may have been, as 
chapter 15, in which the statement appears, deals largely with 
the German Revolution of 1918 as seen from inside Munich, 
L jumped to the conclusion that the incident described 
concerned that city and the Isar, not Berlin and the Spree. 
This negligence, perhaps pardonable in a writer, is far more 
serious in an Editor. Nevertheless, as every. writer and 
editor knows, once an error has got into a typescript, every 
evil spirit attending on authorship seems to conspire to keep 
it there ! 

Mr. Hawke will therefore forgive me if I venture to point 


It should be addressed to one of the richest: 


—=——-. 


out that in his very appreciative review he himself makes q 
mistake of some importance. The letter, written in 1890 
quoted on page 206 of Through Four Revolutions was not 
written by Queen Mary as he states, but by her mother, the 
Jate Duchess of Teck. I only point this out because the Queen 
is known to be a cultivated musician-with a catholic taste, and 
it might very well be not only incorrect but even unjust, to 
ascribe to Her Majesty an unfavourable opinion of Wagner's 
Siegfried lightly expressed in passing in an intimate letter 
written by her mother nearly forty-three years ago.—I am 
Sir, .&e., DresmMonpd CHAPMAN-Hvstoy, 
La Sousta, Menton-Garavan, A.M, 


“THE TRAGEDY OF TOLSTOY ” 
: |To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sir,—In Mr. Stephen Spender’s excellent -review of The 
Tragedy of Tolstoy a slip oceurs which I should like to be 
allowed to correct. It is incorrect to say that Countess 
Tolstoy suffered from the knowledge that “each day her 
conduct was being reported in Tolstoy’s diary.” Tolstoy, on 
the contrary, tried hard to avoid censure of his wife, and 
seldom expressed blame of her in his diary or elsewhere, 
She, in her derangement, was abnormally sensitive, and when 
she disliked any comment her husband made, insisted on 
having it erased, though he left her perfectly free to say and 
write what she pleased. 
. The publication of her Diaries has foreed her eldest son, 
who has edited them, to mention that she 
‘‘ was not always truthful or fair in them, and that they reflect the 
morbid condition of her later years. ... The doctors did not 
quite agree as to what illness my mother was suffering from, 
en hysteria, neurasthenia, psychostatic paranoia, or something 
elise. 

The publication of the Countess’s Diaries has had one good 
effect, for it supplies a decisive answer to the oft-repeated 
suggestion that Tolstoy, after giving up his property, con- 
tinued to live at Yasnaya Polydna for his own comfort. He 
lived there out of consideration for his wife, who threatened 
to commit suicide if he left her.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Great Baddow, Chelmsford. AYLMER MavupE, 


RAILWAYS AND PASSENGERS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,—-With reference to the letter of the London Manager of 
the Italian State Tourist Department in your issue of 
September Ist, I have already shown in my reply to Mr. 
T. F. Howard, M.P., which appeared in The Spectator of 
the 25th ulto., that the British Railways also, far from 
contenting themselves with meeting clearly indicated demand, 
have gone out of the way to anticipate and stimulate passenger 
travel by rail. And these efforts are by no means confined 
to the summer holiday period, for although the Italian 
railways are more fortunate in regard to winter sunshine, 
the British railways for some time past have extended their 
cheap fares to the winter period, and as you are aware 
* Summer. Tickets ” will be continued until the end of the 
present year.—I am, Sir, &e., A.W. ARTHURTON. 
35 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sir,—-Upon reading the letter from Mr, T. B. Johnston under 
the above caption in the issue of The Spectator of July 28th 
last, page 127, it seems to me that the following passage is the 
keystone of Mr. Johnston’s argument : 

“* On one side of the road millions of people walking about desiring 
these goods, and on the other side millions of people, who are only 
too anxious and willing to produce these goods, walking about idle. 
They cannot get together because in the middle of the road these 
goods have to be exchanged for gold and there is not sufficient gold 
available. What is really wanted is a ‘goods standard ’ and not 4 
‘gold standard ’.” P 

Now, I have lived in this world some three-score and ten 
years, during which period I have earned considerable money, 
which has been mostly spent for the ‘* houses, furniture, 
clothes, boots, glass, crockery, gramophones, bicycles, motor- 
cars, &e.” to which Mr. Johnston refers. I cannot remembet 
more than three or four occasions in my lifetime when ! 
received a gold coin in payment for services or goods ; and 
I cannot remember any occasion when i used gold to pay for 
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services OT merchandise. Gold -may. be, but is not, used as 
money in Canada or the United States. 

Does not this fact knock out the keystone referred to above ? 
And with the keystone gone, does not Mr. Johnston’s argument 
fall.to the ground ?—-I am, Sir, &c., F. T. FisHer. 

0953-123 Street, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


EXPERT: OPINION 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Sir, —In glancing through the current issue of The Newsagent 
gnd Bookseller's World I came across a paragraph on The 
Spectator which may interest you, and which you may possibly 
not have observed. After analysing appreciatively the last 
issue of your paper, the writer continues, ‘‘ The Spectator seems 
to me to be returning to its great St. Loe Strachey days but 
with just the right touch of modernism. It had a wonderful 
following then ; it should win the same now ; there are still 
plenty of right-thinking * intellectuals’ in this country and 
Phe Spectator is essentially the paper for alt such.”’—I am, Sir, 
&e., i ALWYN HOPKINSON. 
Birmingham. 


THE POLITE LETTER-WRITER 
[To the Editor of Tne Srecraror.] 

Sin,—The Spectator is known throughout the world for 
courtesy and restraint if not for impartiality. May I, there- 
fore, protest against the discourtesy of the contributor of 
“Who Fired the Reichstag ?*°? In this article Herr Hitler, 
Captain Goering and Dr. Goebbels are referred to by their 
surnames only. Yet The Spectaior never refers to Messrs. 
Gandhi and De Valera in this way. 

Is this impartiality or courtesy ? I know that for some 
time The Spectator has been the mouthpiece of long-haired, 
flowing-tied pacifism. I submit, however, that. your con- 
tributor has gone too far. Asa rule you are inclined to 
praise the enemies of our Empire. Why abase one who is 
not an enemy perhaps because he is too occupied with his 
own affairs ?—I am, Sir, &e., R. WINGFIELD. 

38 Park Gate Road, Wallington. 

[Like many, other papers (see, for example, The Times of 
last Monday on ‘* Briand *’), The Spectator has often referred to 
Brining and Stresemann, Poincaré and Briand and many 
other statesmen by their surnames alone, without dis- 
courtesy being implied, or by most readers suspected.—Eb. 
The Spectator. | 


DOGS AND THEIR COLLARS 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. | 
Sir,—Many dog-owners unthinkingly keep their dogs’ collars 
too tight. There is no doubt that a great deal of discomfort 
and even suffering is thereby caused, especially when the dog 
lies down. Collars that are round in section cause less dis- 
comfort and chafing than the flat, wide ones, and they should 
be fastened sufficiently loosely to enable’ the fingers to be 
placed underneath without constricting the dog’s neck. 
For dogs that spend a considerable time on a lead a harness 
is preferable to a collar. The attention of dog-owners to 
small matters like this means to a dog all the difference between 
happiness and misery.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
C. R. Jouns, Secretary, 
National Canine .Detence League. 
Victoria Station House, London, S.'W.1. 


TRAFFIC LIGHTS 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.] 
Sirn,—With regard to the present controversy as to the 
Tespective merits and démerits of traffic-control lights slung 
centrally, and high above the road, it seems that one factor 
has not been taken into consideration, i.c., the modern trend 
in motor body design. The latest saloons and coupés are 
lower than ever, and though I have seen the central light 
system working admirably in Italy, where most people drive 
an open car, I doubt whether it would be possible to get’a 
clear view of the signals from many of the models in use 
here, without the considerable acrobatic feat involved ‘in 
craning one’s head out of a side window.— I am, Sir, &c., 
Weybridge, VaALENZ. LANCASTER, 


* REVOLT OF WOMEN ” 
[To the Editor of Tue Specratror.]_ - 

Srir,—In a review of my ‘book with this title it was stated 

that ‘“‘ the limitation of births has been known and practised 

by uncivilized peoples from time immemorial.” I asked your . 

reviewer where we could learn more about this surprising 

discovery. He’ referred me to ‘ Professor Malinowski’s * 

various works, Pitt-Rivers’s Clash of Culture and Contact of 

Races, and Marie Stopes’s Contraception.” I have not 

Malinowski’s volumes at hand, but I have looked up the two 

references to the subject in Pitt-Rivers’s book. They are 

these : * 
(1) “* European observers, such as missionaries and government 

officials, have ofter supposed that seme mysterious contraceptive 

drug was used _by the unmarried girls (in Melanesia and Papua). 

. . - I have myself collected such recipes, but there is no reason 

to suppose that they have any physical effect.” Note, p. 132. 

-(2) “Missionaries and others frequently assert that sterility is 
brought about by the use of potent and mysterious contraceptives. 
- - » No medical analyst to whom I have submitted several of 
these prescriptions has, however, found any reason to credit these 
concoctions with any of their ‘supposed physical properties.” 
Note p. 147. 

This does not do your reviewer much good.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bessel’s Green, Sevenoaks. HAMILTON FYFE. 
[Our reviewer writes: ‘There are (and long have been) 

other methods of birth-control than drugs. and concoctions. 

I would refer Mr. Hamilton Fyfe further to a volume just 

published, Sex Life and Sex Ethics, by René Guyon, trans- 

lated by J. C. and I. Flugel.”| 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
S1r,—I wonder whether any of your readers could give me the 
source of some lines quoted by Dr. Selbie in an article in The 
Spectator a few months ago : , 
‘Who ply their daily task with busier feet 
Because their secret souls a heavenly strain repeat.” 
—TI am, Sir, &ce., W. M. Wess. 
39 Central Terrace, Kelburn, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 
[The lines are from Keble’s Christian Year, in the peem on 
St. Matthew's Day. The first line should begin with * Plying 
their daily task.”"—-Ep. The Spectator.| 


GAME BIRD MORTALITY 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecrator.| 
Si1r,—-While every true sportsman will agree with Sir William 
Beach Thomas in his condemnation of the shooting of immature 
birds, I doubt if real benefit would accrue by shortening 
the shooting season for partridges ; wild duck are a different 
matter. Of recent years the stock of partridges has been 
reduced in many districts by a heavy mortality due to 
coccidia and internal parasites. Such a mortality is always 
a proof that the stock of a particular species of bird or 
mammal has got above the capacity of its environment to 
sustain it in health. It is an indication of the need for 
heavier and not less heavy shooting, anyhow in all casés 
where the game animal is the sole, or main, host of the 
parasite. Such shooting is defensible even on the ground 
of humanity, for no form of death is more lingering and 
painful than that produced by infestation by tiny but 
malignant foes._-I am, Sir, &c., E. T. 


AFTER THE DROUGHT 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprerator.] 
Sim,—We hear a great outcry about parched and dried-up 
pastures. My experience teaches me that stock, and sheep 
if they are supplied with water, will flourish on the most 
sun-baked pasture, but will die when the green grass again 
appears, unless they. are only allowed for a time to eat very 
sparingly thereof.—I am, Sir, &c., 

‘Burgess Hill, Sussex, 


A Hundted Yeats Ago 


“Tan Spectator,” SEPTEMBER 7TH, 1833. 

News or THe WEExk.---South America is recovering rapidly from 
the destructive effects of civil conflicts. Should the *country 
continue in its present comparatively tranquil state, our manu- 
facturers and merchants may at length reap profit from their 
trading adventures in that part-of the world. . Hitherto, it-is to. be 
feared that the balance has been on the wrong side of the account, 


J. P. Bacon Put.uips, 
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Mr. Lloyd George’s War Memoirs’ 


By Sim Freverick WHyte 


One day late in July, 1911, five Members of Parliament 
(of whom I was one) sat at lunch in the Members’ Dining 
Room, when Mr. Lloyd George entered and joined us. He 
seemed preoccupied, and when asked about business in the 
House, he replied with an unusual sharpness of tone, * I'm 
not thinking of that: we’ve been on the verge of war for 
the last twenty-four hours.” It was the moment of Agadir 
when the action of Germany in despatching the ‘ Panther’ to 
Morocco had provoked a crisis. That the crisis passed without 
further danger was due in part to the speech delivered by 
Mr. Lloyd George at the Mansion House on July 21st, and 
his account of the origin and effect of this unwonted excursion 
into foreign affairs tallies exactly with the versions already 
given by Asquith, Grey and Churchill. It was commonly 
believed at the time that Mr. Lloyd George was merely the 
mouthpiece of Sir Edward Grey, but his statement (pp. 41-45) 
shows that the oft-quoted passage of that Mansion House 
speech was his own—the result of a growing personal anxiety 
frequently expressed to Mr. Churchill during July—and that 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey merely assented, both of 
them willingly, to the paragraph which he submitted for their 
approval. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s interest in foreign affairs during the 
pre-War years was intermittent. A Gladstonian in upbringing 
and a Radical zealously devoted to domestic reform, his 
ideas of foreign policy were the by-products of his activity 
in home affairs. But his was a fertile and enquiring nature 
and he was not long in oflice before he found himself chal- 
Jenged to make up his mind, not on grounds of inherited senti- 
ment but on the hard facts of the European situation, when 
he stood as a Minister of the Crown. He describes himself 
as “ gravely disturbed’ in August, 1908; and by 1910 he 
had been ‘ growingly concerned with the precariousness of 
our position ” in national defence. Surveying the clamorous 
problems of that stormy time, he sought their solution by a 
party truce, during which Liberal and Tory should co-operate 
jn the national and non-party treatment of Ireland, the 
House of Lords, National Training for defence, Agriculture, 
Social Reform, and the examination of the fiscal system. 
He submitted his Memorandum to Asquith who, along with 
Grey, Haldane, Churchill and Crewe, ** all approved in prin- 
ciple” : as did Balfour, F. E. Smith and Garvin in varying 
degree. The project—which, truth to tell, never had much 
chance of life—was apparently killed by the late Lord London- 
derry and Mr. Akers-Douglas. In 1933 we are no longer 
interested in its fate, but we could have spared some of the 
irrelevant detail of the later chapter on the work of the 
Ministry of Munitions to make room for this Memorandum 
of 1910, which has both a historic and a personal interest. 
And on this matter of documentation, Mr. Lloyd George too 
often offers us his version of incidents, opinions and events, 
not in their original form, but in his subsequent recollection of 
them, which is not always reliable. 

When we come to August, 1914, we find him reticent to the 
point of suppression, and those who remember those critical 
days are now thrown back on their own recollections which 
point to the then Chancellor of the Exchequer as the fons 
et ortgo of the British Cabinet’s agony of indecision. If this 
be the truth of that dark situation, then Mr. Lloyd George’s 
jndictment of Sir Edward Grey is singularly unfair. Grey’s 
part in that crisis must be judged by the conditions in which 
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he worked, as much as by the qualities and defects of his 
character ; and, by reading between the lines of Mr. Lioyd 
George’s own account, we can guess how those conditions were 
complicated by Mr. Lioyd George himself. In pronouncing 
his gratuitous judgement on Grey, Mr. Lloyd George gives hig 
former colleague full and generous credit for those qualities 
which no one can deny him, but he calls him ‘* temperament. 
ally fractious’? and then provokes an uproar of mirth in 
Olympus by describing him as ‘ busily negotiating faction.” 

The scope of this volume covers the first seventeen months 
of the War. It stops at the point where the difficulties and 
controversies of 1915 were gathering in clouds over the 
Government, and before the storm of 1916 swept Mr. Asquith 
out of office. In a sense, therefore, judgement of the whole 
story must await the publication of his second volume ; but 
there is a mass of interesting material here vividly displayed, 
and, here and there, hints of the political convulsion to come, 
The Munitions crisis, the Dardanelles Expedition and Lord 
Fisher's resignation are duly related as the causes which 
created the first change of Government, without adding very 
much to the information already published elsewhere ; but, 
among the results, we may note that Mr. Lloyd George now 
considers that Lord Haldane suffered ‘‘ a deep wrong ” and 
Mr. Churchill ‘a cruel and unjust degradation.” The close 
relations between Mr. Lloyd George and some of the Conser- 
vative leaders, notably Mr. Bonar Law, also begin to appear! 
but there is less emphasis on Mr. Asquith’s failings than might 
have been expected. The causes of the ultimate breach of 
1916 were at work, but the relations between the Prime 
Minister and his chief lieutenant were still cordial—so cordial 
that Mr. Asquith’s letter of May 25th, 1915, to Mr. Lleyd 
George is one of the most generous and intimate in our political 
annals. In Mr. Lloyd George’s own words, ‘ the black squad 
of envy had not yet succeeded in poisoning the wells of con- 
fidence between captain and second officer.” It will be a 
matter of uncommon interest to read Mr. Lloyd George's 
account (still to come) of how they succeeded in doing so 
within a year. 

The fundamental cause of the estrangement lay in the 
character of the two men, its occasion in the failure of the 
existing military organization of the War Office to adapt itself 
to the revolutionary demands of war on the 1915 scale. Lord 
Kitchener was the human epitome of this failure. But even 
if there had been no Kitchener, even if Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Lloyd George had never fallen out, there must have been 
political convulsions of the first magnitude before the War 
Office, the Government and the nation had schooled themselves 
to the unprecedented task of the War. Even in his earliest 
memoranda on war problems, Mr. Lloyd George showed him- 
self the personality most adaptable to the needs of the time. 
He saw more clearly than most of his colleagues what was 
required. He fretted at the slow process of change which 
brought other minds to conclusions like his own, often when 
it was too late. The results of all this we shall more clearly 
see in the second volume ; but his chafing at delay, his mount- 
ing indignation at the conservative methods of the War Office, 
and his determination to cut red tape whenever he encoun- 
tered it, are evident on every page of this book which relates 
the painful transformation of Britain at peace to Britain at 
war. Here he is the assailant of the fortress of a bankrupt 
political and military orthodoxy. In the next volume he 
will challenge our verdict as the well-nigh omnipotent mastet 
of a new régime, 
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William the Conqueror 


william the Conqueror. By H. Belloc. (Peter Davies. 58.) 
yz. BELLOC in one of his earliest books confessed that it was 
ot easy to paint Europe on a fan. The danger of attempt- 
ing to put a great figure into a little book is that one may have 
to lop so cruelly that only a shapeless torso is left. The task 
is either to reduce, as in the reproduction of a picture, keeping 
the right proportions, or to embody the essentials In an im- 
ressionist sketch. Mr. Belloc combines both methods. 
qmmary omits nothing material in the Conqueror’s career, 
and at the same time the burly figure of William is made to 
and out in vigorous relief—a person, not a mere personifica- 
tion of abstract things. 

The subject lends itself to this treatment, for biography in 
miniature is easier when there is no superabundance of know- 
ledge. In William’s case we are not overwhelmed by a mass 
ofauthcritative detail. We see the shape of the wood, and the 
tops of certain tall trees, but none of the undergrowth. That 
makes it simpler to tell the story, but Mr. Belloc is not content 
with a mere saga: he enlarges on the background, the 
eleventh century and all that it meant. This interpretation 
js admirably and soberly done. He expounds the meaning 
of feudal rights, and the kind of political ideas then in vogue. 
There was no nationalism in the modern sense, based on lan- 
guage or race; government was a personal thing, a form of 
property. Again, this property was subject to very strict laws. 
“There did not exist in those days among Christian men the 
conception of right based on force. : . . The doctrine that 
mere superior strength gave a title to possession was not in 
the mind of the day—it belongs to our own.” There was 
ako the Church, with Hildebrand’s reforming energy behind it, 
creating &@ common moral sentiment throughout Europe. 
This background is expounded in many acute generalizations, 
but I should be inclined to make two criticisms. I do not 
think that Christendom was at that time so united in religion 
and social habit or that its common opinion was as coherent 
and authoritative as Mr. Belloc implies. And I think that he 
paints Normandy as more Latin, or Roman, than it really 
was. There was a strong Northern element in blood and 
tradition which was to make the settlement of England easier 
for Rollo’s house. _ Witness their minute legalities, which 
were attuned to the temper of the other Northern people 
beyond the Channel. 

For the rest the tale of William's doings before and after 
Hastings is brilliantly told, with: that taut simplicity which 
is Mr. Belloc’s narrative style at its best. William was not 
a Conqueror in the sense of Conquistador : he was an honest 
man defending what he and most of Christendom regarded as 
his bare rights. The other protagonists, Lanfrane and 
Stigand, Godwin and Harold, are admirably sketched ; full 
justice is done to the almost miraculous exploits of the last- 
named in fighting and marching. He was perhaps the greatest 
fighting-man of his day, and it was through no fault of his that 
Hastings was lost. That struggle on an October evening 
is one of the best of Mr. Belloc’s battle pieces. Thereafter 
Wiliam is rather statesman than soldier—a disappointed 
statesman. He wished to enter peacefully into the government 
of the new realm which he believed to be rightfully his, but the 
instrument by which he had conquered did not permit him. 
Though there was no general confiscation he had to find rewards 
for the mixed multitude that followed him, with the result 
that the task of conquest was child’s play to the task of 
pacification, But in the twenty years that remained to him 
he laid the foundation of a new polity especially in fiscal 
administration, and Domesday Book remains as a proof of his 
colossal energy. The Conquest, Mr. Belloc thinks, meant the 
reentry of Britain more fully and finally into the European 
unity—much what Caesar had achieved eleven centuries 
before. One point is well brought out, the immense toil 
which men like William underwent and which shortened their 
lives. “It is difficult today to remember that of old the 

class which governed was also that which lived under the 
greatest strain of public service, put itself perpetually in the 
greatest peril, and suffered beyond others the strain of 
the body.” 

The best praise that can be given to the style of this little 
book is that it is wholly appropriate in the Ciceronian sense 
ofthe word. Mr. Belloc has more keys to his instrument than 
almost any other living writer. He can be superbly rhetorica', 
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as the last pages of his Danton, and he can be as simple and 
forthright as an Icelandic saga. Here the aim has been 
elarity and speed, and he has amply succeeded. But the 
book is also full of characteristic phrases, like that of Canute, 
‘a little eager fellow, almost a dwarf and almost a genius ” ; 
and of Canute’s brother-in-law, ** Ulf, a great Danish noble, 
reputed (I think falsely) to be descended from a Bear.” 
JOHN Bucuan, 


A Woman in War 


Testament of Youth: an Autobiographical Study of the 

Years 1900-1925. By Vera Brittain. (Gollancz. 8s. 6¢.) 
Tuts remarkable book is a kind of Cavaleade—the Cavalcade 
of the terrible first quarter of this century as seen in a clever 
and affectionate woman’s nature. It begins with the middle 
of the Boer War, and it ends seven years after the Armistice 
of 1918. We are taken from the end of the Victorian age, 
through the Edwardian, and a long way into the present 
Georgian, passing by the bridge of time over a gulf which 
has divided generation from generation, and, for one genera- 
tion at least, has destroyed or desolated the finest spirits 
then living. As the author says, the years were an indictment 
of a civilization. 

We see her first in the late Victorian days as a member of an 
upper-middle class family in the Midlands. Everyone who 
was brought up in such surroundings will understand her 
condemnation of them when she says, ** To me provincialism 
stood, and stands, for the sum-total of all false values.” 
The mean, censorious spirit of social distinctions and grades 
is certainly hideous, though the majority of middle-class 
people have had to endure it, and have contrived to come 
through with fairly wide sympathies. But Vera Brittain 
had the longings of a born literary mind and writer to escape 
from the narrowness of Buxton and Maeclesfield. All her 
hopes were set upon Oxford, and, in spite of opposition and 
all the old prejudices against girl students, to Oxford at last 
she came. In Somerville there was a brief period of ecstasy. 
She was half-way deep in love with a brilliant public-school 
youth, Roland Leighton, brother of the well-known wood- 
engraver, Clare Leighton, and her own brother Edward was 
already becoming a distinguished musician. They had two 
other real friends as well—a little company of five -in all, 
and it is upon the fate of the five that the story turns. 

All seemed to foretell love, friendship, and happiness, 
when, like thunder and lightning, the War crashed upon 
them. The shock was overwhelming, and it fell most heavily 
upon those who were left at home. Those who, in various 
capacities, went out to one front or other, were too much 
occupied with the immediate step before them from hour 
to hour to reflect much upon the War as a whole—the: b ucdity 
of its endeavour to settle political questions by killing and 
being killed; its incredible reversion to barbarous times 
and savage cruelties. But at home, or in the backwater 
of Oxford, a thoughtful and passionate woman could realize 
all that, and, unable to endure the inactivity of such a life, 
the author selected nursing as the best service for a woman, 
in spite of all the gush and humbug displayed by fashionable 
women at the beginning. 

Now and again, at intervals of leave, she met her lover. 
Their love was shy, youthful, and innocent, hardly allowing 
even a touch. But love increased with danger, and we see 
her at one point kneeling in passionate prayer for marriage 
and a baby. Letters passed and poems, for both lovers were 
poets. Then at Christmas, 1915, there was a chance of 
long leave from the French front. She went down to Brighton 
to meet his appointed boat, and waited for the sound of his 
voice through the telephone. The telephone rang. The 
voice of his sister Clare was heard saying that Roland had 
died of wounds in a Casualty Clearing Station. It is one of 
the most poignant scenes I know—the more poignant for the 
simplicity of the telling. 

The early happiness could never be recaptured, but with 
semi-animate resolution the work was continued. At Malta 
or at Etaples, all the disgust and toil of nursing were faeed. 
She laboured with efficiency and kindliness, but “in a per- 
manent state of dumb disillusionment.” Writing after the 
offensive at Cambrai she says : 


‘We have heaps of gassed cases at present who came in a day 
or two ago ; 


there are 10 in this ward alone. I wish those peoplo 
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who write so glibly about this being a Holy War, and the orators 
who talk so much about going on no matter how long the War 
lasts and what it may mean, could see a case—to say nothing 
of 10 cases—of mustard: gas in its early stages—could see the 
poor things burnt and blistered all over with great mustard- 
coloured suppurating blisters, with blind eyes—sometimes tem- 
porarily, sometimes permanently—all sticky and stuck together, 
and always fighting for breath, with voices a mere whisper, saying 
that their throats are closing, and they know they will choke— 
And yet people. persist in saying that God made the war. 

“No more of God, King, and Country, that voracious 
trio!’ she writes again, and she tells of those terrible days 
in March, 1918, when for the first time it occurred to her and 
others that we inight lose the war. And, again, she tells of 
the extraordinary effect of Haig’s famous order of April 11th 
containing that inspiring sentence : 

‘* With our backs to the wall and believing in the justice of our 
cause, each one of us must fight on to the end.” 

“I can think of Haig only,” she writes, “ as the author of 
that Special Order, for after I had read it I knew that I should 
go on, whether I could or not.” 

Tragedy follows tragedy. Friend after friend falls, and at 
last, very near the end of the War, her beloved brother Edward 
is killed in Italy, a posthumous V.C. 

To myself, one of the saddest and most significant parts 
is the account of her return to Oxford after the War. I have 
often wondered how anyone, man or woman, could endure 
to go back when so much had been seen and suffered. 

** Obviously,’ she writes, “ it wasn’t a popular thing to have 
been close to the War: patriots, especially of the fernale variety, 
were as much discredited in 1919 as in 1914 they had been 
honoured,”’ 

I have myself noticed the utter indifference of people at 
home to any word about any war when it was over, and I 
have vowed never to mention war except when ordered. 
Vera Brittain noticed it still more, as was natural in the 
academic torpor of Oxford. One may suppose that she 
wrote this book as a protest against modern indifference — 
a Testament or Testimony of Youth--the Youth which was 
lost so lately by hundreds of thousands among our finest 
young men and women. ‘* We will remember them,” cried 
our poet, and I can only hope that this accurate and 
poignant picture of what the War really meant may help 
our present youth not to forget. Henry W. NEvVINSON. 


Capek Fairy Tales 


By Karel and Joseph Capek. 
Translated by M. and B. Weatherall. 
Unwin. 5s.) 


Fairy Tales. 
Capek. 


Illustrated by Joseph 
(Allen and 


Orv the ten excellently translated stories in Fairy Tales, 
nine are by Karel Capek, and the other, ‘* one extra as a make- 
weight,”. by. Joseph, who has also liberally adorned the text, 
as he did The Gardener's Year, with appropriately droll and 
saucy drawings. This alliance of talent is both unique and 
perfect : one can think of no one else quite like the Capek 
brothers in contemporary European literature. But as one 
picks up their Fairy Tales and begins to read, say, The Long 
Police Tale or The Bandits Tale, one is horrified by a sudden 
thought. What if time could be reversed and Fairy Tales 
could be put into the hands of some little Edward and Angela, 
or even some little Karel and Joseph, of thirty or forty years 
ago? What if——? But the thought is too revolutionary. 
Nor perhaps would Fairy Tales stand much chance of being 
read: for there is little doubt that it would be locked up in 
Papa’s bureau or even burnt, in extreme cases, in the kitchen 
range. And so little Angela and Edward or little Karel and 
Joseph must sit still, seen and not heard, legs dangling, on 
straight-backed mahogany chairs, with Stepping Heavenward 
on their laps if it is a week-day, and the illustrated Bible or 
Sunday at Home if it is Sunday. Papa is asleep, Mamma is 
nodding, the flies drone in fruitless attempts to escape from the 
hot window-pane behind the yellow Venetian blinds. The 
thick coarse paper of Stepping Heavenward or the thin India 
paper of the Bible make disastrous sounds as the pages are 
turned over. Oh! the boredom of it! Is it possible that the 
Capeks themselves have been through it ? Did they also sit 
in that intolerable silence staring at the Czech equivalent of 
Stepping Heavenward? It seems more than likely. They 
may even have sat there and resolved, unconsciously, to write 
these Fairy Tales, so that future generations of children should 
not suffer as they themselves did. 


=== 


To the modern child, no doubt, these tales will seem no Mora 
revolutionary than a railway train. But to those who wer 
once little Angelas and Edwards they will seem Startlingly 
fresh and alive and realistic, far removed from the “ Qn» 
upon a time” tradition. Yet, analysing them, one Observes 
that they are peopled with characters almost identical with 
those of Andersen: cats, kings, dogs, tramps, bandits, prin. 
cesses, magicians, birds, and so on; there are few fairies ; the 
everyday world is always very near even when it is not the 
setting for a tale; and the Capeks skip along the invisibj, 
line between heaven and earth, between realism and fantasy, 
with an agile genius, irresponsibly joyous. They never point 
morals ; they never seek to draw the unwilling tear. Their 
style is slapstick, their stories are comics. The whole book, 
drawings and all, is full of a gorgeous gusto. Tie more one 
looks at it, indeed, the more sure one becomes that the parents 
of Angela and Edward would have burnt it. 

But what of the children and the nieces and nephews of 
Angela and Edward ? It is unsafe to prophesy. An age of 
speed-boats may scorn the delights of the mere printed word, 
‘he Capeks may have suffered and written in vain. In that 
‘ase Edward and Angela can keep themselves awake on Christ. 
mas day with The Tramp’s Tale and The Postman’s Tale and 
the rest, and regain their vanished youth. H. FE. Bares, 


° 
Divergent Road to Peace 

War Unless. By Sisley Huddleston. (Gollancz. 5s.) 

The Bloody Traffic. By A. Fenner Brockway. (Gollancz. 3s. 6d.) 

Why, in tackling the problem of war, do so many who deal 

with it in books and journalism. begin by insisting that only 

one particular approach or cure can possibly be effective, and 

that all other proposals must be rejected out of hand ? 

A certain auditor, listening once to some debates on the 
outlawry of war between the representatives of various peace 
organizations, remarked; ** Whether they will outlaw war is 
doubtful, for they are evidently much more concerned first 
to outlaw each other.” 

Mr. Sisley Huddleston, in the numbered points in which 
he himself summarizes his own book has as No. 11 this : 

** Schemes for international armies and air forces are not only 

impracticable but are immoral.” 
So that’s that. Not any particular scheme, note you, but all 
schemes for international forces are ‘** immoral.” It is a little 
sweeping in view of the fact that among those who have 
followed the Disarmament Debates for years, have year after 
year attended Geneva, sat for painful days through wearisome 
discussions ; interviewed privately the delegates, given to the 
problem deep and careful and first-hand study, are some at 
least who believe that some form of international air force is 
the one means by which we shall prevent air-armament 
competition and secure the necessary co-operation for ait 
disarmament. They do not at all like the idea of an inter- 
national force ; but they like the alternative still less, and 
have regretfully, as the result of their years of study, come to 
the conclusion that it may be the lesser of two evils; 4 
desperate remedy for a desperate case. They may be quite 
wrong of course ; but they have probably been at closer grips 
with that particular detail of the problem than Mr. Huddleston, 
whose book covers such a wide range, could have been ; and if 
useful discussion is to continue at all proposals of that kind 
must not be simply outlawed by calling them ‘ immoral.” 
Mr. Huddleston is very scornful also of the Pacifist who is 
* content to work in little committees, and in the better-clas 
hotels of Geneva, fussily and happily, for what he calls peace, 
namely, the preparation of resolutions. . . .” 

Mr. Huddleston is particularly angry with these Pacifists fo 
their “ complacent optimism.” This reviewer, who for thirty 
years has been in constant contact with Pacifists in halfs 
dozen countries, ventures to doubt even the existence of such 
an animal in any numbers. Whatever the offences of th 
Pacifist he has certainly not, in any number, since the Peat 
treaties, closed his eyes to the danger of war, In season and 
out of season the Pacifist organizations have been proclaimitt 
to all who would listen, the deadly dangers of war whic 
encompass us. Mr. Huddleston is angry at the public 
indifference to the injustices of the Versailles Treaties. Is he 
not aware that for. long the only organized - protest agains! 
those terms came from the despised Pacifists and the 
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izations—came at a time when the politician and 
diplomat would not dare to offer a word of public criticism. 
this “ plain speaking ” about the character of the Treaties 
for which Mr. Huddleston now begs so earnestly is a plain 
speaking which those ‘* complacent little committees ’’ ven- 
tured when the great ones of the earth were quite silent. 

Mr. Huddleston is very angry with the Pacifists; very 

with the supporters of the League ; very angry at the 
suggestion that the problem of security (i.e., the problem of 
defence for national rights) should be met by collective or 
co-operative action. He would, presumably accept the right 
ofa nation to defend itself, but would compel it to look to its 
own power only—which would leave the problem exactly 
where it is. Yet he would seem to favour (No. 14 of his 
summary) the use of the “supreme power” of an Anglo- 
American combination to impose peace as against the power 
ofothers. He thinks that ‘ a sincere will-to-peace’’? would 
make disarmament ‘ automatic, spontaneous, simultaneous 
_and unnecessary.”” Yet he himself tells us that that will 
undoubtedly exists. Plainly the will to peace will not auto- 
matically solve the problem. We must know why the will is 
defeated ; why the policies which we pursue with a view to 
peace produce war. And that involves a patience of investi- 
gation and open-mindedness which Mr. Huddleston’s warm 
feelings on the matter sometimes lead him to disregard. 

But if Mr. Huddleston is scornful of the Pacifists, the League, 
the Pact making, the Conferences, Mr. Fenner Brockway, in 
his pamphlet on the The Bloody Traffic is just as scornful 
of everything in the way of remedy which Mr. Huddleston 
suggests. ‘or war, Mr. Brockway tells us, is the result of 
imperialist struggles for markets. ‘* War and armaments have 
their roots in the economic system; and it is only by a 
fundamental change in the economic system that the Bloody 
Traffic will be ended.” Mr. Brockway does not explain why, 
if the Capitalists and Imperialists really can use war for 
capturing markets, they have not used the last war for that 
purpose; why, on the morrow of complete victory, the 
Capitalist’s markets are immeasurably less and his dividends 
but a fraction of what they were before victory ; nor why he 
should expect the next war to do what plainly the last has 
failed to do. In this part of his conclusion Mr. Fenner 
Brockway is of course, merely throwing his pinch of incense 
on the Communist altar, repeating the orthodox incantation of 
the Good Socialists; soul-satisfying doubtless, but not 
throwing much light on the subject. 

Apart from this however (it does not bulk very largely in his 
pages) Mr. Brockway’s book is thoroughly to be recommended, 
For, though its documents are not new, they deal with certain 
facts of the arms traflic, the industry of killing, the fat divi- 
dends that are derived from the systematic promotion of 
mutual disembowelling, blinding, mutilation ; of the way in 
Which British manufacturers have taken money for furnishing 
arms destined to kill their own countrymen, facts inconceivably 
evil and Satanic, which the public do not sufficiently face. 
Mr. Fenner Brockway does useful service in rubbing them in. 

NorMAN ANGELL. 


Aurelian Wisdom 


For To-day. Modern Thoughts Secured on the Fame of 
eu Aurelius. By Archibald Weir, M.A. (Blackwell. 
S. 


APPRECIATIVE readers of Mr. Weir's previous works will be 
familiar by this time with his peculiar type of pantheistic 
Philosophy ; its double emphasis on the mystery and actuality 
of our existence, and its undertone of transcendental ** aware- 
ness.” For him, Consciousness is the ultimate reality ; 
and the single life has significance only because it incarnates 
something of this Universal Consciousness. Those who 
have reached this certitude, as he says in this new work, 
have achieved thereby a certain freedom and * no longer 
seek a way of life best suited to transient existence.” Hence- 
forward they are 

sented 10 achieve a state of inner consciousness which will 
Don start hm etoaernt nedeeene? 

s : > supreme as a phase of the spirit. 

Here spiritual men of all epochs and all types are at one 
with Mr. Weir; for the goal of all their efforts, whether 


personal or social, is such a bringing of the eternal into time. 
Yet some of them might hesitate before his Utopian con- 
clusion that with the attaining of this inner consciousness 
‘life in the world will run smoothly and blamelessly, and 
self activity will already share the blissful serenity that 
belongs to the permanent and real, secure from transient 
episodes.” 

It is evident that, like other natural contemplatives, Mr. 
Weir knows in his hours of withdrawal something of this 
** blissful serenity ” ; so much more real than anything which 
the world of succession has to give, for those who are able to 
experience it. And here, in something known at first-hand ir. 
its overwhelming authority, is the starting-point of his specu- 
lative thought. The soul, he thinks, in its double contact 
with the unchanging Real and with the ever-changing selves 
of other men, is called to a life both social and transcendental, 
horizontal and vertical. In the lofty ethical teaching of the 
twelve little books commonly named (for we really know little 
about them) the Confessions of Marcus Aurelius, Mr. Weir 
finds the scripture through which—by the ancient method of 
free commentary—-he applies the principles of his system to 
the lives of modern men. And if sometimes it seems to us 
that his ingenious translations put into the text that which 
he wishes to get out of it, here many greater prophets are 
before him. The Aurelian maxims regarding piety, tran- 
quillity and charity, the insistence on the authority of the 
‘Master power within us’’--a spark from that greater 
consciousness on which our tenuous consciousness depends : 
all this accords well with his conception of human nature. 
It is true that the ideal of perfection which is gradually 
built up for us has about it something of that lofty self- 
sufliciency so characteristic of Pagan wisdom even at its 
best; yet the genial virtues of sympathy and kindness, and 
especially ‘“‘an indulgent, charitable disposition towards 
others ” are recommended as attributes of the self-governing 
soul. Here, however, Mr. Weir's precept seems sometimes 
to run ahead of his performance ; for there is surely some 
declension from the kindly tolerance of the true sage in his 
references to the timid and conventional, or the ‘‘ minds 
deadened by the hackneyed absurdities of popular religion.” 
Oddly enough, these poor victims of tradition are precisely 
those who approach most nearly to that ideal in which he 
finds the hope of our modern world—* Self must lose itself 
in the whole, in order to save its meekly ministering life.” 

EVELYN UNDERUILE, 


A Key for India? 


The Key to Freedom and Security in India. 
Student of Political Science. (Oxford University Press. 


By an Indian 
6s.) 
Tis book, highly praised in Professor Toynbee’s Foreword, 
covers the political ground with acuteness, fluency, fairness. 
But it is unfortunate in date of publication. For example, 
the author sees (but who does not ?) how wretched com- 
munal representation is, and proposes to avoid it. But the 
British and Indian statesmen who have struggled with the 
job of constitution-making through several Conferences and 
succeeding Committees accept it only as preferable to chaos 
or civil war. If it is dropped at this late hour, who is to 
bell the cat? Who will face the mass of decision which 
the Muslims and Sikhs have managed to get behind their 
demands, and tell them those demands are to be scrapped 
for a more excellent way? Only Orpheus would have the 
right to advise that the solutions now at last so painfully 
brought in sight should be abandoned, for only Orpheus 
could quiet the reawakened bear-garden ! 

The practical politician may complain of a certain student's 
blandness in some proposals and statements. They look all 
right, they ought to be all right ; but as a matter of fact are 
dubious. India is to escape the need of large and costly 
armaments 
“‘ by choosing to remain an integral part of the British Common- 
wealth; and, in return for the security that she thus gets, her great 
natural resources and her enormous man-power will be assets 
available if danger threaten any other part of the British Common. 
wealth of nations.” 

That assumes a pre-War condition of affairs. Again : 


“There is no element of Indian society that is more appreciativo 
of and grateful for all the peace, order and government that Great 
Britain has introduced into India than the voiceless millions,” 
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Since they are voiceless, we must take someone else's word 
for their gratitude. The National Congress, however, con- 
siders them a most promising field for propaganda; and if 
our author's statement is really true, then it is the first time 
in the world’s history that a populace living close to starvation 
and with its mental horizons closely limited has achieved 
‘reasoning and philosophical detachment. 

‘he administrative complexity of the scheme suggested 
to avoid communal representation is frightening. Our 
author would have a franchise based not mainly on property 
‘and literacy—the hitherto inevitable beginnings in other 
lands—but on 
“ public service of such varied and comprehensive character as to 
give a fair chance to men and women of all classes.” 

‘These tests having been established, he suggests : 

** Instead of fixing the number of seats in legislatures, it may be 
ieft to be determined by the number of qualified voters. If a 
larger number qualify for the vote, they will be entitled to more 
representatives. This will act’ as a stimulus for both sides to 
produce a maximum of qualified voters.” 

The present system is the very devil.- But if you add 
complexities of decision as to what should count as public 
service of a ‘qualifying kind (recently a Dom—one of a 
seavenger caste—was recommended by a Brahmin as a 
village representative, on the grounds that “ he is the servant 
of all and therefore should be honoured by all’), and are 
willing to keep on enlarging representative assemblies as 
new, and ever new, bands of qualified voters, stimulated 
by their communities, come forward from India’s enormous 
and. swiftly increasing population, demanding representation; 
you make a nightmare to which Eatanswill Election will 
seem like a Girl Guides’ Rally. 

'. The day has gone by for ever when you could offer repre- 
sentation in their own country’s affairs as a reward to any 
people. In the few countries where democracy is still trying 
to exist (of which India is one) everyone is persuaded that 
representation is a right, and a necessity, for his own pro- 
tection and interests. There are books which, published in 
a controversy’s early stages, are valuable, but when the 
controversy is far advanced are irrelevant. I am afraid this 
is one; the author has “ missed the boat”? by about four 
years. His book is widely informed, closely written, and 
from its premises logical. But those premises assume that 
the Indian problem can be dispassionately discussed in an 
atmosphere of pure reason, and a series of solutions then 
imposed for quiet and thankful acceptance. 

Epwarp THOMPSON. 


Tolstoy at War 


f 
Tales. of Army Life. By Leo Tolstoy. (Tolstoy Centenary 

dition. Vol. IV, Oxford University Press. 189s. the set 

of 21° volumes.) , 
Tux centenary edition of Tolstoy’s works, in the translations 
of Mr. and Mrs. Aylmer Maude, is gradually approaching 
completion and continues to be a model of what such editions 
should be.’ The present volume (the only blot on which is a 
superfluous and irrelevantly personal preface by Mr. Shane 
Léslie) collects the Tales of Army Life written in the early 
fifties, which may be déscribed_as Tolstoy’s apprenticeship to 
War and Peace. Tolstoy had two military experiences. He 
setved in the Caucasus in some not very serious frontier 
campaigns against the wild native tribes in 1852-53; and 
he afterwards saw active service in the Crimean War, going 
through the Siege of Sebastopol. These stories, like their 
predecessors Childhood, Youth and Manhood, have a strong 
autobiographical flavour. Tolstoy had achieved the pene- 
trating and critical analysis, but not yet the: periect objec- 
tivity and detachment, of the great novels. 

The early works of a great writer always tempt the critic 
to delve in them for the germs of his later methods or opinions. 
Tales of Army Life contain much which foreshadows Tolstoy’s 
subsequent denunciations of war; and these passages, having 
been banned by the censor at the time of publication, now 
appear in square brackets which catch the eye of the hastiest 
reader ; 

“War! [he writes in the earliest of these stories]. What an 
incomprehensible phenomenon! When one’s reason asks: ‘Is 
it just, is it necessary ?’ an inner voice replies ‘No.’ Only the 
persistence of this unnatural occurrence makes it seem natural, 
and a feeling of self-preservation makes it seem just,” 


——=—=== a 


But the Tolstoy of this period is still the pure artist, not 
the preacher and the moralizer. His aim is not to domme 
war but to * de-bunk ” it. His Caucasus is not the romanti 
paradise familiar to every Russian from Pushkin’s tale Th 
Captain’s Daughter ; and his war is not the war of the military 
historians or of the imitators of Sir Walter Scott. His model 
is confessedly the famous description of the Battle of 
Waterloo in the Chartreuse de Parme; and Stendhal jg the 
author of the method employed here in The Raid and Sebyy. 
topol, and afterwards’in War and Peace. There is neither 
martial description nor technical military jargon. There j, 
only the reaction of war on the man who participates in jt 
and who understands nothing of it but its reaction on himself: 

“* You may say what you like, but when we have peace We're 
sure to have an Imperial review at Warsaw, and then if we don't 
all get our discharge we shall be put on the permianent reserye' 

Just then a shrieking, glancing rifle-bullet flew over the speaker's 
head and struck a stone. 

‘Look out, or you'll be getting your discharge in full befor, 
to-night,’ said one of the soldiers. 

They ali laughed. 

And not only before night, but before two hours had . 
two of them had got their discharge in full and five more wer 
wounded, but the rest went on joking just the same.” 

The most finished story in this collection is The Cossacks, 
which is based on another conception familiar in Tolstoy's 
later novels—the contrast between the simple, unspoiled 
peasant and the sophisticated, self-indulgent young man 
from town. E. H. Carr; 


Mr. Plomer’s Stories 


The Child of Queen Victoria. By William Plomer. 
7s. 6d.) 

Mr. PLomer, in the motto taken from Hardy that begins 
his book, has described so exactly the purpose and quality 
of his work that I must re-quote some of it here : 
“. . . in life the seer should watch that pattern among general 
things which his idiosyncrasy moves him to observe, and describe 
that alone. This is quite accurately a going to Nature; yet the 
result is no mere photograph, but purely a product of the writer's 
own mind.” 
This is, I think, an important doctrine in these days because 
many young writers in England just now are inclined to 
go to literary and technical theory for their inspiration rather 
than Nature. Also, I should add, rather than to themselves, 
for I do most profoundly believe that as a creaior it is better 
to be yourself than a second-hand anyone else : better, that 
is, to be Marie Corelli than a reflection of D. H. Lawrence. 

‘ Mr. Plomer has, from the beginning, never hesitated to 
be himself, and in this remarkable book of short stories is 
more himself than ever. In this volume he goes straight 
to Nature, however queer Nature may be. This, of course, 
is not enough. Mrs. Amanda Ros, of sacred memory, went 
straight to her nature and gave us Irene Iddesleigh. But 
Mr. Plomer is a lucky man because, without asking for it, 
he has the wonderful gift of seeing things for the first time 
as though no one had ever seen them before. Three writers 
supremely distinguished for this are Virginia Woolf, D. H. 
Lawrence and E. M. Forster, and it is not, I think, too much 
to say that with this book Mr. Plomer joins them because 
of his authenticity. His subjects here are very varied, as 
they have always been. In his other books he has gone about 
the world seeking what he might devour, and in South Africa, 
Japan, a London mean street, he had found, with complete 
facility, his subjects. 

. Now, in Africa, Greece or France it is all the same to him. 
The whole world is his province, and he is always William 
Plomer wherever he may be seeing things that no one else 
would see in.the same way. The first story, The Child of 
Queen Victoria, roused much attention when it appeared in 
Mr. Michael Roberts’ Anthology, and now, on reading it again 
here, it seems even mofe vigorous, independent and alive. For 
example, the screams of a wild bird breaking the silence 
of the African night would have been noticed by many 4 
traveller, but that traveller would not in all probability have 
added that they were uttered by a “ furred and furtive little 
creature, hidden large-eyed among moon-drenched branches.” 
Such beautiful unexpected incongruities are everywhere in 
Mr. Plomer’s pages, and especially in the stories that have 
modern Greece for their background. Two of these stories 
seem to me very fine, * The Crisis’ and * Local Colour.” 


(Cape, 
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«The Crisis’ Mr. Raper is sick because he eats too 
much Turkish delight and the blind Nikos is troubled with 
rab-lice. They are not considered sentimentally ; they 
pe not pitied ; they are not excuses for the moralists ; nor 
are they figures of fun. They are there because they are 
there, and Mr. Plomer has seen them there just as they are. 

But they are figures finally of beauty because they are true, 
pecause life-is interesting just as it is without anything being 
done to it. Mr. Plomer never does anything to it; but he 
is gifted with a marvellous gift of selection. In ‘ Local 
Colour” there is a goat, and this goat may stand, in some 
degree, for Mr. Plomer’s art : 


“As the dance continued the goat rose to its feet—as if to get a 
letter view . . . it fastened its keen, glassy; unblinking stare on 


the dancers,” 
and finally : 

“As for the goat, it had settled down again, and was quietly 
chewing the cud. Its yellow eyes were shut for the siesta.” 

So Mr. Plomer ** fastens his keen unblinking stare on the 
dancers,’ and then, having seen what he wants to see, 
‘quietly chews the cud.” 

He is one of the most honest artists now writing the 
English language. Hucu WALpo.Le, 


In 


Lenin 


Lenin: A Biography. By Ralph Fox. (Gollancz. 5s.) 


Tur biography of Lenin is hedged about by many of the incon- 
veniences which beset the biographies of Royal Personages. 
There is the same atmosphere of admiring obsequiousness ; 
there are the same stereotyped anecdotes, designed (but 
wretchedly failing) to show up the hero’s ** human ” qualities ; 
there is the same conscientious effort to achieve verisimilitude 
by the admission of a few (highly venial) ‘‘ mistakes ” ; and 
there is the same failure to answer the questions which every 
reader wants to put about the subject’s individual idiosyncra- 
sies, prejudices and feelings. You ask for a man and you are 
given a wax-work exhibit. Mr. Fox has indeed enjoyed a 
certain advantage over previous biographers in having access 
to a considerable number of Lenin’s letters which have 
recently been published. But to judge from the few samples 
quoted, these are, for the most part, semi-official exhortations 
to party comrades, and have none of the revealing quality of 
private correspondence. For the real Lenin we shall have to 
wait for at least another generation—if, indeed, he has not 
vanished for ever into the clouds of mythology. 


Once this qualification is made, Mr. Fox may claim credit 
for having compiled the completest record, at any rate in 
English, of such parts of Lenin’s life as are now open to the 
public. Like other biographers, he virtually brings his work 
to an end with the consolidation of the Soviet régime in the 
early months of 1918; for when the Royal Personage has 
ascended the Throne, official reticence becomes still more 
impenetrable. But up to this point he has brought together 
everything which it is necessary to know—and sometimes 
rather more—about the principal events of Lenin’s career. 
The execution of his brother for participation in a conspiracy 
against Alexander III; his own imprisonment and exile to 
Siberia; the organization of the Russian Social-Democrat 
party abroad, and the split between Bolsheviks and Menshe- 
viks; the two years spent surreptitiously in Russia after the 
1905 Revolution ; the futile and nerve-wracking life as an 
émigré in Geneva, London or Paris ; the outbreak of war, the 
propaganda in Switzerland and the return through Germany 
in the famous sealed train; the dramatic “ July days” of 
1917, and the first crowded and intoxicating weeks of the 
seizure of power—all these are narrated by Mr. Fox, a model 
of Communist orthodoxy, from the now abundant Russian 
sources. For the study of Lenin’s philosophical and political 
ideas, as well as for any graces of style, the reader must still 
go back to Prince Mirsky’s much shorter biography published 
two years ago. 

It will no doubt be regarded by Mr. Fox as a signal instance 
of bourgeois hypocrisy, if a reviewer in a bourgeois journal ven- 
tures to suggest that he would have served his cause better 
had he been less eager to advertise his own personal prejudices 
or those of the leaders of his party. It may be all very well 
for the Soviet citizen, who only has access to one side of the 
case; but the average English reader will be at first amused, 


and then disgusted, to find Mr. Fox incapable of introducing 
Trotsky’s name without a sneer or an opprobrious epithet. , 
There are other examples, still more naive, of the same one- 
sidedness. At the battle of Tsu-shima in the Russo-Japanese 
War, we are told, “the admiral saved himself, but 8,000 
sailors were burned or gassed{?].er torn to fragments by ex- 
ploding magazines, or drowned”; and a mention of the 
philosophical opinions of a certain Ameriean professor pro- 
vokes the comment that “‘ during the war . . . he was at the 
head of a research bureau which used the scientific genius of 
the country in finding and perfecting new ways of destroying 
matter in its human form.” Mr. Fox knows well enough that 
the survival of the Russian Admiral at Tsu-shima was pure 
accident (as a matter of fact, he was seriously wounded), and 
that the professor’s war. researches have nothing to do with 
his metaphysics ; but he cannot-refrain from these childish 
exhibitions of bad temper. The whole Russo-Japanese War 
was, we gather, due to the fact that all the-Grand Dukes kept 
mistresses from the ballet school, whose extravagant require- 
ments cculd only be met by aequiring profitable concessions in 
Korea. This seems to us extraordinarily like the bad old way 
of writing history which prevailed before Economic Material- 
ism was thought of ; and it is to be feared that Mr. Fox, though 
a good biographer of Lenin, is a poor Marxist. 
JouN HALverr. 


The Dangerous Life 


The Unexpected. By Frank Penn-Smith. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. PENN-Smiru has a style which at first is almost intolerable, 
He leaves out verbs. He flings adjectives and exclamation 
marks upon the page. He seems to form his sentences on the 
model of the pre-talkie cinema caption. 

‘**But meanwhile, Rhodesia: the Mafungabusi. Toilsom« 
wanderings in a burning land: so hot that a gun was rarely carried, 
in spite of risks. Thoughts of gold. So the days sped, imprinted 
with glimpses of wild life.” 

After a time, however, if one goes on reading, one begins to 
make excuses. The writer is sincere. He is doing this on 
purpose: not from malice aforethought, but because, being 
both a poet and:an explorer, and having lived dangerously for 
70 years, he has to compress about three life-times of intensely 
felt experience into the length of an ordinary novel.- In the 
end, one accepts his manner, historic present and all, and 
admits that a man with such a tale to tell had little alternative 
but to make helter-skelter for the essential words. 

His troubles began in his boyhood, when his father’s loss 
of money caused the whole family to emigrate hopefully to z 
farm in the Tasmanian Bush. After further failures, he 
decided to act for himself, and set about turning himself into 
a mining expert. This he did after Brobdingnagian hardships, 
battling at first less with people than with the enormous 
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horrors of the Bush, the wilderness, the elements in general, 
and three thousand square: miles of Downs—downs where, 
hour after hour and day after day, they ‘“‘ appeared to be 
struggling along almost imperceptibly in the hollow of a vast, 
overheated dish.’’ This, of course, was in Australia. He 
had 25 years of prospecting there, and thence, via a deal 
in automatic pianos, he passed to 20 more years of it in Africa. 

If only as a list of past dangers, the book would be startling. 
Fever, lions, storms, fire, revolution, poverty, cannibals, 
cropped up as a part of Mr. Penn-Smith’s everyday life. To 
have taken them as they came would have been enough for 
most people. To have seen them as Mr. Penn-Smith saw 
them, so that he snares the humour and the inward and out- 
ward significance of any scene in a few laconic words, marks 
him out as a philosopher as well as a very brave man. In 
his relations with the cannibals of Central Africa he defied 
every law of nature, probability, and the Government, 
obtaining thereby valuable tin for munitions during the 
War, and apparently enjoying himself hugely. By his 
account, success was due chiefly to his possessing a clockwork 
toy, a tie-pin with electric light laid on, and a number of 
coveted cigarette tins. The measure of his progress with them 
may be judged. 

** Before dismissing these friends I asked politely : 

*** Do you still eat people 7’ 

** Never now,’ they said eagerly, ‘in the daytime.’ 

Mr. Penn-Smith originally intended to be.an artist, not a 
mining expert. One of the tragedies of his book is the tale of 
how his fingers became harsh and insensitive when he had to 
work at the family lime-kilns. But nothing, fortunately, could 
dull his other perceptions. Whether he is describing a storm, 
or sketching in half a page one of the many oddities he met 
on his travels, such as Pinkie, or the Hatter, or old Willoughby, 
he does not fail, in spite of his synoptic manner, to ‘prove 
himself an artist still. However unexpected, or even un- 
desired, Mr. Penn-Smith’s experiences may have been, he 
seems never to have missed their full significance. The 
Unexpecied is a curious book, and, in the long run, far more 
impressive than it is irritating. Monica Repwicit. 
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F e t e 
By Bonamy Doprée 
Foster-Mother. By Martin Armstrong. (Gollancz. 73, 6d.) 


The Gowk Storm. By N. Brysson Morrison. (Collins, 7a. ) 


Her Mother and Lovison. By Bartlett. 
Hamilton. 6s.) 


Spider. By Marguerite Steen. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

The Rash Act. By Ford Madox Ford. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
To Tell the Truth. By Amabel Williams-Ellis. (Cape, 5s) 
Dryad. By Ethel Mannin. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 


Angele (Hamish 


Tu baffling variety, and on the whole high degree of talent 
exhibited in one batch of novels is often enough to drive 
the reviewer to despair. How is he to begin to tackle the 
number of interesting critical problems raised? Ther 
are, for instance, at least three different kinds of nove 
included in this particular batch. However, here’s for it, 
with a group of which one can say that it is a family group, 
since these three novels all aim at illuminating life py 
studying the emotions of people. It is Mr. Armstrong who 
goes deepest, at least ostensibly, for he probes into the 
subconscious. Foster-Mother is the study of a middle-aged 
woman who, after a starved life as ‘ companion,” finds 
herself fairly comfortably off in charge of an infant nephey 
and niece. The natural human desire for dominance, jn 
however small a sphere, previously thwarted in her, now 
gets its outlet, so that, reinforced by pride, it overcomes 
the instincts towards love and sympathy. Not, however, 
without a terrific inward tussle, which causes her to hate 
her niece. Even so, every now and again, she is prompted 
to be kindly and reasonably yielding, but pride always 
interposes. Finally the conflict brings on a stroke, and she 
dies. This character is extremely well and convincingly 
done: there is movement in the book, and Mr. Armstrong 
maintains our interest in the story. And since this book 
is about the foster-mother, sympathetically yet fearlessly 
drawn, we must not gird at the fact that the other main 
character, the niece, is a little shadowy. 

But if Mr. Armstrong goes obviously deepest, Miss Morrison 
gives us such material as enables us to do the probing for 
ourselves. The Gowk Storm, concerned with the family 
of a Scotch minister, is unusually moving ; there is an odd 
timelessness about it, for though it is not in any way old- 
fashioned, it might have been written a century ago. It 
will not date. The parents, the three daughters, the school- 
master, the squire group, all stand out perfectly clearly in 
their emotions ; and, besides, this book is a work of art 
in that it not only reveals people so that we understand 
humanity better—Mr. Armstrong’s book does that—but it 
also shows the misery brought upon humanity by its desires 
being foiled by chance, chance aided by evil that thinks 
itself good. The movement is admirable, the art very 
““ipute.’° 

Mrs. Bartlett is a Frenchwoman who writes admirable 
English, and who has written a French novel in that language: 
that is to say, anything extraneous to the theme is rigorously 
excluded. The story of Wer Mother and Louison is that of 
a Parisian of narrow peasant stock unhappily married toa 
woman of broader education : it was an “ arranged ” marriage, 
probably doomed to misery, and the wife falls in love with 
another man. The husband, however, on the ground that 
he is a Catholic, though really from pride, refuses divorce, 
with consequent unhappiness for the daughter. The thesis 
is that the parents should divorce for the sake of the children, 
for the girl feels the distress in her home, finally discover 
the reason, and takes it upon herself to put things right. 
She tries, uselessly, to persuade her father to divorce, and 
it is she who carries the emotional burden of the novel 
which is constructed with a beautiful precision, and deftly 
conveys the sense of certain places. Mr. Edward Garnett, 
in his introduction, praises the clear logic of the French: 
he admires the way they state the clear issue and face it 
This may be useful in polities, but it has certain disad- 
vantages in a novel of this kind, because in life the issues 
cannot be so clearly disentangled. It is this which makes 
so much French novelistic work a trifle thin: the stuff’ 
beautifully separated out for our inspection by Mrs. Bartlett; 
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—— 
the novel itself has shape: and if to us the work does 
sufficiently nourishing, it possesses virtues 


not seem j 
of our novelists would do well to pay 


which many 
attention to. 

Spider and The Rash Act are fantasies. The former. is 
an exceedingly clever and sometimes witty book. All the 
figures except one are quite ordinary, but their ordinariness 
js given significance by the queer spider's web in which 
they are entangled. The spider is Jacoba, widow of a 
great composer Adam. She married him late in life to 
make herself great, and she achieves a vaster greatness 
by creating a cult of which she is high priestess, erecting 
a temple in Brittany, and holding there a yearly Festival 
where the greatest performers are listened to by royalties 
and ambassadors. The artists provide enormous fun, and 
the story is strung together by the love affair between 
Jacoba’s grand-daughter and another descendant of Adam 
by a first wife. Jacoba has spent her energies and a 
vast fortune in making herself out to be the only woman 
that counted in Adam’s life—and here is this young 
man, a pianist of genius too, coming to upset all this. He 
must, somehow, be wiped off the map of people who 
count. But the terrific old woman is finally defeated ; 
yet in the moment of defeat, manages to turn it into a 
triumph. 

If anybody but Mr. Ford had written The Rash Act it 
would be an infuriating book. In his magnificent war 
tetralogy, which has never had the praise it deserves, 
Mr. Ford proved himself a great novelist ; and in this book 
the great novelist is still apparent, but one is left not quite 
knowing what the book is about. Ostensibly, yes, the 
story is plain enough. Two men, very alike in person and 
name, but as far as possible different in fortune, decide, 
independently, to commit suicide. One does, and the 
other does not, and the one that does not steps into the 
shoes of the other. ‘The thing is fantasy : the two men seem 
separate halves of a complete being: they have somehow 
to be united. The book, however, does not ‘“* come 
off”: and it is only Mr. Ford’s style, which imparts his 
personality, his sinewy twists of mind, that makes the book 
the continuously interesting and entertaining thing that it is, 


But for sheer entertainment commend me to To Tell 
the Truth. This is also fantasy, and pretends to take place 
in 1943, It is a brilliant farce, dictated by indignation : 
it is, as a matter of fact, a piece of propaganda, but extremely 
witty, observant, and always amusing, except for two pages, 
for which the author apologizes. Russia has been isolated 
from Europe—or Europe from Russia—for ten years: 
then there is a conference in Denmark, where a young 
Bolshevik meets an American journalist, William V. Hake, 
who undertakes to show him England. There is fun on 
every page of this intensely serious book, and Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis’s attitude may be judged from the fact that Mr. Hake’s 
middle name is Virgil, as we are informed in a note at the 
end. This is a book that one hopes everybody will read, 
Besides being highly entertaining, especially in its criticism 
of Bolshevik innocence, it performs one of the important 
functions of the novel: it illuminates society. 


It must be confessed that Dryad, a collection of short 
stories, illuminates nothing. Most of the stories seem sheer 
intellectual fabrications, some of them based on a mis- 
understanding of D. H. Lawrence. They are magazine 
stories, rendered respectable by competent “literary ” 
writing, but they do not appear to mean anything. Miss 
Mannin has style, but not a style : that is we are not conscious 
as we read her stories of the impact of a personality, as we 
are with Mr. Ford. Miss Mannin has obviously studied 
the form, but the shape of her stories does not scem 
inevitable, and a trick twice repeated gives away the 
mechanism, 
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Current Literature 


THE LIFE OF HENRY DUNDAS, FIRST VISCOUNT 
MELVILLE 
By Cyril Matheson 

Pitt’s shrewd Scottish colleague has found a learned and 
appreciative biographer in Mr. Cyril Matheson, whose Life 
of Henry Dundas, first Viscount Melville (1742-1811) (Con- 
stable, 20s.) is the fullest yet written, though his Indian 
administration is left aside for separate treatment. Mr. 
Matheson has used much unpublished material at Windsor 
and elsewhere, and has paid close attention to Dundas’s 
Parliamentary career. What one misses in the cautious 
narrative is some light and shade. Mr. Matheson seems 
almost afraid to comment, as if he were writing the so-called 
official biography of a statesman lately dead. In his preface 
he commends Dundas as a War Minister, but in the text 
he fails to justify Dundas’s wasteful policy of sending little 
expeditions here, there and everywhere far oversea to the 
West Indies instead of concentrating on some effective stroke 
nearer home. His account of Dundas’s attitude to Hastings 
is not unfair, so far as it goes, and yet does not remove the 
suspicion that Dundas was afraid of the great Governor- 
General and therefore by no means sorry to connive at 
Hastings’ impeachment. Poetic justice was done on the 
Minister for India, as he virtually was, who did not defend 
his chief agent when Dundas, now Lord Melville, was 
impeached in his turn for the mishandling of Navy funds. 
Mr. Matheson admits that his hero had been indiscreet, to 
say the least, in destroying all his papers relating to the 
Navy Treasurership when the Committee of Inquiry began 
to ask for his accounts, and that Dundas had borrowed 
from his Paymaster, who actually held the Navy funds. 
The House of Lords acquitted him, as they had acquitted 
Hastings. But while no one supposes that Hastings enriched 
himself, it is fairly obvious that Dundas had profited by the 
use of public moneys. Even in regard to Scotland, Mr. 
Matheson does not bring out clearly the real nature of 
Dundas’s political control of his native country. He was 
what the Americans would call the “ Boss” of Scotland 
for a whole generation, with an elaborate “ system 


** spoils * 
and Indian jobs as the prizes. It was no wonder that, 
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when the Scottish people at last gained the franchise in 1832, 
they became violently Radical. Dundas freed the Scottish 
miner from serfdom, but there is little else to his credit. 
Mr. Matheson, in short, confirms the general belief that 
Dundas was an adroit politician but in no sense a statesman. 
PEOPLE OF THE SERPENT 
By Edward H. Thompson 
Mr. Thompson, an American Consul, has spent many years 
exploring the mysteries of ancient Maya civilization and the 
record of his adventurous work in Yucatan, People of the 


Serpent (Putnam, 15s.) is as fascinating as it is modest in its . 


claims. Mr. Thompson gained. by patience and sympathy the 
confidence of the modern Mayas, and in the folklore which he 
has rescued may be discovered vestigial glimpses of the 
mighty past. He was initiated into a native secret .society 
called the Sh’Tol Brothers, remnant of an ancient cult, for 
Sh’Tol figures are depicted on bas-reliefs on a wall of the 
Temple of the Jaguars in Chichen Itzi. The vandalism of the 
Conquistadores has hidden much of the Central American 
civilization of the past from us. The work was completed by 
the first missionaries, and De Landa, second Bishop of Yucatan, 
recorded the fact that he had caused native books to be burned 
* because they contained nothing that was not superstition 
and falsities of the Devil.” Mr. Thompson revives for us the 
wonders of these strange peoples who built gigantic pyramids 
and temples, Constructed *‘ macadamized ” roads and worked 


out a calendar more accurate than the Julian or even the. 


Gregorian calendar. Much of his work was at Chichen Itza, 
the ancient Maya capital. Times have changed since Mr. 
Thompson first came to the City of the Sacred Well and it is 
now possible to reach that ancient site-by autobus. Mr. 


Thompson was thorough in his methods of investigation. He: 


underwent a course in deep-sea diving in order to solve the 
mystery of the Sacred Well itself and discover why it was 
chosen for human sacrifices. In diver’s kit he descended into 
the horrible water-pit, sixty or more feet deep and “ saw” 
for himself. 
THE BRITISH ISLES: A GEOGRAPHIC AND 
ECONOMIC SURVEY: 
By L. Dudley Stamp and S. H. Beaver 

In these days of economic depression, it is easier to look back 
than te face the future. Many who recall the prosperous days 
before the War can only think in terms of regaining the lost 
coal markets-and restoring the cotton trade to its 1913-1914 
level. When the world returns to ‘‘ normal ”’ conditions of its 
own accord, ali will be well according to these optimists. Dr. 
Stamp is vigorously opposed to what he calls “the 1914 
mind,” and he emphasizes the fact that the rapidly changing 
economic conditions of the entire world necessitate a complete 
readjustment of our mental attitude. In The British Isles. 
A Geographic and Economic Survey (Longmans, 25s.) Dr. 
Stamp and Mr. S. H. Beaver have completed a task of four 
years’ labour. ‘Their work is not meant to anticipate the 
results of the Land Utilization Survey of Britain, but as a 
comprehensive and general study of our present economic 
state and our national resources it should prove invaluable. 
Every aspect of national activity and possibilities from agri- 
culture 4nd water power, to manufacture and the new elec- 
tricity grid system is discussed, and as technical language is 
avoided as much as possible, the book should enable the 
ordinary citizen and business man to grasp the whole problem 
of national resources. Much space is given to the problem of 
reorganizing agriculture, and at a time when the remarkable 
abandonment of so much cultivated land in these islands has 
attracted public attention, the survey of soils and conditions 
should prove useful. Special chapters are devoted to Ireland, 
Wales and Scotland. Rival economic theories and schools of 
thought are not directly discussed. The authors keep to their 
design of placing the. entire national resources of the British 
Isles, plain facts and figures, before us, and of laying stress 
on our geographical advantages. The book is illustrated with 
copious photographs, diagrams and charts, and a concluding 
chapter on the National Capital is contributed by Sir Josiah 
Stamp. ' 

THE FRENCH POLICE FROM WITHIN 
By Rene Faralicq 

Provoked by the phrase.‘ an un-English crime,” somebody 
once asked for an example of a thoroughly English crime. 
Readers of M. Faralicq’s reminiscences, The French Police 
Jrom Within (Cassell, 8s. 6d.) may decide for themselves on 
the characteristics of a thoroughly French crime. M. Faralieq, 
until recently Commissaire de Police in Paris, and for several 
years in charge of the special, or criminal, brigade which.deals 
with serious and difficult cases, gives a wide choice in styles of 
murder. There is the body-in-trunk: style, or the more 
elaborate dismeinbering-and-throwing-into-river process. 
There is gagging and bludgeoning (very popular this) or 
simple bludgeoning ; and there is always plain, straight- 


forward shooting. Occasionally, of course, M. Faralicq en-. 


countered something more individual: in the case, for in- 


stance, of the poisoner Girard, who-used a home-made extract . 
vi fungi, or, alternatively, administered a “dose of typhoid 


———=== 


bacillus—and then noted in a diary the progress of hi 

experiments. The student of psychology, indeed, wil] find 
here many examples of the abnormal and the fantastic - the 
servant-girl who jumped into a well and declared she haa 
been knifed and thrown in; the woman of 78 who kept. 
a lover and was murdered by him ; the ineendiary who aa 
his time firing forage stores and newspaper kiosks. And here 
and there is some terrible touch, such as the story of the 
children in anasylum for the blind who, able just to perceive 
a bright light, tried to set fire to the building for the joy it® 
gave them to see the flames. On the whole, however, M: 
Faralicq is too much concerned with the physical details of 
crime and too little with its psychology, and his book with it, 
catalogue of horrors gives the impression of congratulatin 

¥rance, not only on the sagacity of its police, but also on the 
enormity of its crimes. 

; THE SEPTEMBER REVIEWS 

The Canadian view of “ Foreign Policy and the Empire, 
as stated by Professor A. R. M. Lower in the Nineteenjh 
Century, is as clear as it will be disconcerting to some English 
politicians: ‘A centralized or unified foreign policy wiq 
be even more fatal to whatever unity remains than the common 
economic policy is likely to be and will complete the process 
of the destruction of the sentimental bond of Empire which 
the Ottawa agreements have initiated.” Professor Lower 
thinks that, if there is to be a common foreign policy for 
the Empire, it will mean that Great Britain must dissociate 
herself from European affairs, in which Canada takes no 
interest. From the purely British standpoint this is a hard 
saying. Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, writing on * The Future 
of London,” express2s his dismay at some of the new buildings 
and his concern’as to the future of the neglected south side 
of the Thames—still the Cinderella of the capital, as it always 
was. He goes too far in describing Adelphi Terrace as “ the 
finest piece of Adam architecture in England,” but many 
will share his sorrow at the impending fate of the terrace, 
He pleads for co-operation between the Government and 
the London County Council and Parliament, though the 
story of Waterloo Bridge is not- encouraging. Mr. James 
Tudor-Craig’s article on ‘* Architecture and the Home,” 
with photographs of some novel houses at Amersham and 
elsewhere, is interesting and also alarming. 

The Round Table has‘a notable article on “* Capitalism and 
Communism,’ comparing the two systems: and contending, 
not very convincingly, that the monetary problem, which 
may be fatal to the one, is not vital to the other. Mr. 
Roosevelt's great experiment seems to the author to be of 
crucial importance : if it succeeds, capitalism throughout the 
world will gain a new lease of life. But it may be observed 
that the position of the United States is wholly exceptional. 
The American correspondent of the journal, who discusses 
** The Honeymoon of the New Deal,” is obviously very doubt- 
ful of the success of the National Recovery crusade. “A 
Policy for the Pound ” is so cautiously indicated as to remain 
vague. The usual quarterly articles on home politics and 
on the Dominions are informing and temperate. 

-The National Review deals severely with ** Mr. Roosevelt's 
* Soviet’ Republic” and with the misdoings of Germany 
and Russia. Mr. Ian Colvin, under the title of ‘* Jephthah’s 
Daughter,” reviews the evidence given before the India Joint 
Committee and finds much reason for reconsidering the) 
promise of: reforms. The Government, he contends, may, 
break its promise, unlike Jephthah, forthe good of the Indian 
people. A further selection from the Milner Papers contains 
some interesting letters written by the High Commissioner 
in 1900 when the South African’ war had taken a turn for 
the better. He was grateful to Lord Selborne and Mn: 
Brodrick (now. Lord Midleton). as-well as to Mr. Chamberlain 
for loyally supporting him through a most difficult period. A 
publisher’s reader. writes sadly about ‘** The Books we hope 
to Find ”—and do not. : 

The Adelphi, much. shrunken in size and costing only 
sixpence, has five articles by as many left-wing Socialists or 
Communists (including Mr. Middleton Murry) on Fascism. 
While it is difficult for an ordinary Conservative or Liberal 
to understand how those who admire Stalin’s methods can 
condemn the similar methods of Herr ‘Hitler, these comments 
déserve attention. 

Birth control is a.subject on which it is possible to hold any 
of several views, but very necessary to hold some view. Fot 
the subject manifestly cannot be ignored. _A singularly valu: 
able symposium on the subject is embodied in the September 
issue of The Practitioner (4s.). Lord Horder opens up the field 
in an introductory article; Dr. Havelock Ellis carries the 
general discussion a stage further; Dr. E. A. Barton writes 
pungently against the whole business; while Dr. Eardley 
Holland puts the case for contraception, and Dr. Blacker ant 
others, in rather more technical articles, discuss appliances 
and methods. Finally, Dr. Griffith, Dr. Helena Wright.a 
Dr. Alice Robson record their. practical experience of birth 
control. In the compass of under seventy pages # 
packed most of what any ordinary person needs to know oj 
the subject. me oi ; = 
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V -ntures, Adventures and Misadventures 


By HERBERT BUCKMASTER 


COMPTON MACKENZIE in the DAILY MAIL: 
“The book is full of good stories.” 


ANTHONY PRAGA in the SUNDAY EXPRESS: 
“Will probably be one of the best books of memoirs printed 
this year . . . a fascinating picture of London life.” 


TT pusecs BOOK 


PUNGH: “The anecdotes alone make the volume good 


reading.” 


BYSTANDER : “ Buck's Book is an important contempor- 


ary document in the social history of our time.” 


EVERYMAN: “A Prince of Good Fellows. . .. The 
story is an epitome of our civilization, and an excellent 
defence of it.” 


Special Edition, limited to 200 numbered copies, signed by the 
author, thirty shillings. Ordinary Edition. 15s. 


THE CAULDRON 
BOILS 


By EMIL LENGYEL 
JOHN O’LONDON’S WEEKLY: “The work is 


illuminating and thought-provoking and deserves serious 
attention.” 


YORKSHIRE POST: “M. Lengyel’s book is written 
in a lively style, and will give English readers a vivid 
impression of the darker side of Poland's problems.” 


8s. 6d. 


HOUSE OF VANISHED 
SPLENDOUR 


By WILLIAM McNALLY 


DAILY TELEGRAPH : “A moving and well-knit novel.” 
EVERYMAN: “A very fine piece of work.” 


JOHN O’LONDON’S WEEKLY: “It is a story 
packed with detail and diversity of character.” 7s. 6d. 


JONATHAN DREW— 
ROVER 


By CHRISTOPHER WARD 


Describes the travels of Jonathan Drew from New England 
to Santa Fé in the year 1324. It is a stirring fictional account 
of one great chapter in the epic of America, the struggling, 
fascinating, colourful life of a growing country on the move. 


MARSH HAY 


By STEPHEN HOCKABY 
RALPH STRAUS in the SUNDAY TIMES: “ Mr. 


Hockaby can write. Here, indeed, is real adventure, and 
: all their primitive violence, are real people.” 
here, for all their primit lence, I people.” 


HOWARD SPRING in the EVENING STANDARD: 
It is something of a triumph. It has vitality, colour, passion, 
and these qualities infuse this book with the breath of life.” 


ANTHONY PRAGA in the SUNDAY EXPRESS: 
The strength and beauty of Stephen Hockaby’s novel are 
both outstanding, amounting often enough ‘to -genius.”. 7S. 6d. 


























Recommended by the Book Society 


MEN OF GOOD WILL 


66 Let us consider this large, various, 
brilliant narrative; let us grasp, admit 
and emphasise that it is one of the 
most important books of the year. The 
range is tremendous.—GERALD GOULD 
in the OBSERVER, 


MEN OF GOOD WILL 


by 
Jules Romains 


No more interesting novel than this 
has been published this year. Reading 
it is like watching the crowd in a René 
Clair film. The whole of this novel, 
whether it concerns ugliness or beauty, 
is keyed up to a pitch of sensibility 
which can only be termed exquisite — 
W. R. GORDON in the NEWS-CHRONICLE. 9Y 


MEN OF GOOD WILL 


Large Crown. i 8s. 6d. net. 
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** An astonishing picture of a strange 
personality.” —Daily Telegraph 


HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE SPECTRE 


A Life of Fritz von Holstein 


by J. vs KURENBERG. Translated from 
the German by E. O. Lorimer. Initro- 


duction by H. Wickham Steed 8s 6d net 


Daily Telegraph: “All known facts about this 
shadowy man could be written en a few sheets 
of paper. Herr von Kurenberg has therefore 
presented Holstein’s career in a series of fictional 
snapshots, each based cn some known incident 
of his life. But the meagre facts themselves 
present an astonishing picture of this ‘ spectre of 
the Foreign Office.’ They are dramatised to form 
a convincing portrait of this strange, dark per- 
sonality. .The book has been very skilfully 
translated by Mrs. Lorimer.” 

Harold Nicolson (Sunday Times): “ This 
book is sensational, vivid, unexpectedly accurate, 
readable, amusing, and alert. It has all the 
elements which make for popular success.” 


Qrutable 
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Motoring 


READING through the long and interesting specifications 
of the 1934 cars, many of which have been on sale all over 
the country since the middle of August, that old-fashioned 
person known to himself as a keen driver, and to others 
of more recent date as a fossil, may be forgiven for tem- 
pering his genuine appreciation of some of the new dodges, 
simple and complicated, that figure as improvements 
on last year’s models, by unprejudiced inquiry as to 
how far the simplification of driving will go, how far and 
how soon. ‘“ Easy,” “ simple,” “ silent,” ‘‘ automatic ” 
gear-changes of one sort or another abound, as was to 
be expected, and nobody in his senses would prefer the 
type—call it old or modern, as you like—that, with a 
bad clutch, needed skilful handling. It was, still is and 
possibly still will be for some time (among the fossils) 
extraordinarily satisfactory to bring off swift and noiseless 
changes with a gear-and-clutch that defeats other drivers 
of equal skill, but it is a pleasure dearly bought at the 
price of loss of comfort, ease and, to a certain limited 
extent, time. There is really no sense in allowing the 
most important part of driving to remain the trickiest, 
and the hardest boiled fossil must by now fairly admit 
not only that the historie system (I have no intention of 
quoting its designer’s 1898 remarks on it) should now be 
relegated to the museum, but that quite as much harmless 
fun can be had with its latest successors. 

Every intelligent person must welcome some of the 
new tricks that not only make it easier for the muff to 
drive a car at all, but easier for the man of long experience 
and high skill to drive it better. There are various 
schools of opinion on the three chief methods of ensuring 
swifter manual changing, the simple freewheel, the 
less (constructively) simple pre-selective Wilson box, 
with or without the Daimler fluid flywheel, and the com- 
bination of an extra good clutch and synchro-mesh gear, 
as in the Rolls-Royce, Riley, Vauxhall and several other 
‘ars of widely different types and prices. So far as actual 
ease of changing goes, that is to say changing without 
having to time the movement of the lever, clutch pedal 
and accelerator-pedal, there is not much to choose 
between them. In the first two, the freewheel and the 
Wilson, “ pre-selection ” is part of it, but so far as my 
experience goes only the Wilson lets you change instantly 
without a pause to allow the engine-speed to drop. It is 
no more difficult but it takes a second or two longer to 
do it faultlessly with the freewheel. In the third there 
is no pre-selection but, with a well-designed combination, 
the change is quite as easily and, in certain conditions, 
at least as quickly made as with the Wilson type. You 
give a brutally sudden push with your hand instead of 
with your foot. Where the Wilson scores is in its ease 
through all four gears and reverse. Only a few cars 
have synchro-mesh change between second and_ third 
as well as between third and top, and the movement 
between second and third being double, is necessarily 
slower than either the push or pull for third-to-top or 
the kick that serves for all Wilson changes. 

All three systems are an immense advance on the old 
and it does not matter very much which your fossil 
chooses. But I see him looking, if not doubtfully certainly 
with curiosity, at the new car that allows him to dispense 
altogether with the use of the clutch, and the other that 
does his declutching for him. He should not complain 
—at all events before he has tried them—that such 
complications to produce simplification are not needed, 
Very few of the really radical improvements in car- 
design have been simple to start with. The car that 
drives itself or is driven, while the owner dozes, by wire- 
less, will not materialize in our time or, I should imagine, 
before the aeroplane, as a general utility vehicle, has 
taken its place, and until then there will be some object 
other than transportation, in being in control of our cars. 
Driving has still some years of life before it. 

I have not yet driven the car that works its own 
clutch, but I have had a short experience of the one that 
lets you dispense with it, an experience so short that I 
cannot fairly judge of its merits. Speaking, then, 
entirely without the book, I am inclined to agree with the 
unnaturally open-minded old-stager I met last week who 





——— >= 


Some New Car Features 


remarked that the only thing that mattered about ais 
new form of. gear-changing was that it should be quicke, 
and quieter than its predecessors. It is, I Suppose 

possible that gear-changing will eventually be abolish) 
so far as the driver is concerned and that the engine yj 

be always just above its work, the effective difference 
between its speed and that of the road-wheels being auto. 
matically kept constant. ‘That will at last mean genuine 
flexibility as steam-drivers understand the word, Until 
that perfect synchronization is with us, I feel at one with 
the fossil. I like to think I can do a given thing mo 
intelligently than machinery, and although I want m 

gear-changing as lazy as possible I do not want to be de. 
prived of the right to make a mistake if I want to. Itig 
not much fun being a passenger. 

In other ways the old stager should have little to com. 
plain of in the new things offered to him. A number of 
cars, most of them cheap or moderate in price, have whet 
is known as a master-switch by which the risk of fire gs 
the result of a smash should be sensibly reduced. It cuts 
out the battery altogether from all its connexions and, 
in effect, insulates the entire car. ‘That is a sensible 
gadget. Another is the greatly improved design of 
luggage-carrier with which practically every 1934 cay 
above a certain low price is fitted. It consists of either 
a deep built-in trunk, capable of holding nearly enough 
luggage—in this application the word enough is the 
most elastic in the language—or of a shallow one that, 
closed, will hold a modest suit-ease or a collection of small 
stuff, and, with the lid down, makes a practical grid for 
a fair quantity of luggage. Another is the adoption of 
a standardized type of direction-indicator. Most of the 
car specifications I have read so far include indicators of 
the illuminated semaphore type. These have been in 
general use for some time, principally to order, but they 
have usually been set in the worst place for utility, at the 
sides of the windscreen. Here they are at the furthest 
point from the eyes of the driver of following cars. In 
most of the new cars they are set between the doors of 
the saloons, where there is a better chance of their being 
seen as they are being put into operation—which is the 
crucial and essential moment. But the best placc is some: 
where on the back of the car as near the level of a driver's 
eyes as possible. 

After far too long a wait intelligent attention is at last 
being paid to the ventilation of closed carriages. Ih 
every one of the new cars I have driven draughts and 
stuffiness have been successfully eliminated and I notice 
that nearly every maker claims to have done as much. 
This is far more a question of safety than of comfort, as 
anyone knows who has driven or been driven several 
hours in a badly ventilated saloon. At the end of a fairly 
short time you are either chilled through or half stupid 
with stale air—both of them conditions favourable to 
inattention and accident. Some of the new devices, like 
that of the Buick and the Humber, for example, are as 
successful as they are simple. Steering seems to have 
made definite’ progress in the direction of absolute 


steadiness at high speeds without corresponding heaviness 


at low; chassis are more stoutly constructed and mor 
rigid ; the practice, in cheaper models, of insulating cat 
and occupants from driving vibration by suspending the 
engine and gear box on rubber is practically universal; 
and in some cases means have been provided for the auto 
matic control of battery-charging. I imagine this to bea 
good thing, but with my own experience as a guide 
cannot be sure that it is an essential. In my own ele: 
trical plant. the dynamo charges all the time from 1,00 
engine revolutions onward. My batteries last at least 
3 years and topping-up is needed less often than on ally 
other car I have owned. This one is 6 years old. 
Some of the new cars have wireless sets installed, o 
are, so to speak, wired for wireless. That interests me 
less than anything. I cannot imagine a more horrible 
gadget. I would far rather carry and play a gramophone 
—or stay at home. What does interest me, perhaps mote 
than all the improvements, is the fact that the open carot 
the “ all-weather ” tourer is coming back. It is the car for 
this country and climate, JOUN PRIOLEAU, 
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THE POLITICAL 
MADHOUSE IN 
AMERICA AND 
NEARER HOME 


by 


BERNARD SHAW 


With an Explanation 











price 
ONE 
FLORIN 


Manchester Guardian : 

“You will be entertained, instructed, and 
possibly edified by this latest outburst of the 
perennially youthful Mr. Shaw.” 
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“The Society is a God-send” 


“The new leg is a perfect fit, and is wonder- 
fully comfortable. I am now able to walk 
about in ease and comfort. The Society is 
a God-send to such cripples as myself who 
are unable to buy these expensive limbs.” 
Extract from a letter from G. B., a tailor, 
aged 34, who had been supplied with an 
artificial leg. 

Since this Society was established in 1862 it 
has supplied over 


1,500,000 appliances to the poor. 


If you wish some needy person to secure 

the necessary appliance, and so enable him 

or her to retain or return to employment, 
send your contribution to the Secretary, 


TTT 





Royal 


Surgical Aid 


Society 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
(PATRON: H.M. THE KING) 

An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or a Life 

Subscription of £5 5s. entitles the Subscriber 

to two “ Letters’? each year—and so on in = 

proportion to amount contributed. = 
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Is Yours a 





13% Income? 


up TO 15% GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE BY LEADING 
ANNUITY COMPANY 


If your private income has been, or is to be, 
reduced, consider the advantages of an Annuity. 
Instead of 33 per cent. you could receive up to 
15 per cent., according to your age. This greatly 
increased income would be guaranteed to you for 
life, however long you live. All your plans for 
the future could be made with that in mind. 
The Sun Life of Canada is the leading Annuity Company. 
It specialises in Annuities, and its contracts meet the most 
widely divergent needs. You, for instance, can take the 
benefits of a larger income, guaranteed for life, and yet 
take care of the future of your dependents. This is a new 
phase of Annuity business, another example of Sun Life 
of Canada leadership. 

Retired men, widows and others who have suffered 
serious reduction in income are finding the best solution 
to their difficulties in Sun Life of Canada Annuities. 
There are now over 12,000 Sun Life of Canada 
annuitants in the British Isles. Here are some examples : 


INCOME MORE 

THAN DOUBLED 

Mr. F., age 54, a retired builder, whose income had fallen to 
£350, now enjoys a guaranteed yearly income for life of £749. 
INCOME NEARLY 

TREBLED 

Mr. B., age 63, a retired solicitor, with income reduced to £245, 
obtained a Sun Life of Canada Annuity of £651. (£162 15s. to 
be paid into his Bank by the Company every quarter as long as 
he lives.) 

£408 INSTEAD OF £175 

Guaranteed for two lives 

Mr. S. (age 67) and his wife (age 6?) will receive £204 every 
half-year as long as either of them lives. This is more than 
double their former income, and it is absolutely guaranteed. 
RETIRED DOCTOR’S 

INTERESTING ARRANGEMENT 

A Doctor in the Midlands, age 59, NEARLY DOUBLES HIS 
INCOME (£429 instead of £245), and this larger income is 
guaranteed for his life. At his death his daughter will receive 
£3,000. This is also guaranteed. 


The Assets of the Sun Life of Canada exceed £125,000,000. The 
Company operates in 40 different countries and serves over 
1,000,000 policy-holders. Government Audit and supervision 
completes the security, the Canadian Insurance laws being among 
the most stringent in the world. 


If your Private Income is not now sufficient for your needs, or 
if you have had anxiety about your investments, cend this 
Form or a Letter. You incur no obligation. 





rssicon = 


To H. O. LEACH (Genera! Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 


13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1. 








B ha: fe eccsiensvcacsdss invested (or to invest) and shall 
be glad to know what income this sum would provide, 
and what amount would remain for my dependents, 





DL, RE LORE Te RTI coe ene re eer 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 

PAB as gcc Sais Sava dadaccecbuaccacesgacacanebane seagrasses suaawegietannnes 

aa kbc dadwereenacusvadsend sodas dauae tad autdsiasedaiaAdtia Aaeae 

EXACT BATE OR Pie iiricitetss tite eitiatesGinlaacne 
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Finance—Public & Private 
A’ Confused Outlook 


In considering the financial and commercial outlook it 
becomes rather a nice question as to whether the 
optimist or the pessimist is the more likely to have his 
predictions with regard to the future fulfilled. The 
optimist asserts that there is, undoubtedly, an improve- 
ment in trade, and the optimist is right. The assertion 
is confirmed by rising prices, improved traffic receipts 
and, to some extent, in our own country, by satisfactory 
Revenue figures, while the latest returns of unemploy- 
ment are encouraging.” Again the optimist affirms that 
in the continued cheapness of money, the huge total of 
uninvested resources and the cumulative ‘favourable 
effect upon industry of increased. purchasing power as 
the numbers of unemployed decline, we have further 
factors making for expansion of trade in the near future. 
And again, there is no cause to question the reasonable- 
ness of the argument. Already the views of the optimist 
have found expression in a considerable rise in public 
securities, and not least among those securities likely 
to be favourably affected by any improvement in trade. 
Moreover, and as exemplifying the fact that favourable 
as well as unfavourable factors have their far-reaching 
effect, the recent substantial rise in the price of wool, 
while it has been rightly regarded as a hopeful factor 
with regard to the woollen industry, has been hailed 
even more joyfully in Australia as making for some 
alleviation of the adverse exchange position which has 
followed upon the prolonged and terrible fall in prices 
of Australia’s exportable commodities. 


ENTER THE PEssIMIsT. 

The pessimist, however, while admitting the existence 
of these and other favourable factors, asserts that 
optimism is overdone and that the trade improvement 
cannot possibly go far so long as there is a continuance 
of the lack of confidence engendered by political, 
financial and economic uncertainties. The pessimist 
would urge that this lack of confidence is so pronounced 
as even to have led to a complete distrust in currencies, 
so that one of the features of the present year has been 
the vast hoarding of gold by those who by reason of their 
fears concerning the future of currencies have in the 
last resort placed their resources not in securities, how- 
ever gilt-edged, but in gold itself. In the matter of 
politics stress is laid by the pessimist upon the unsettle- 
ment in Germany with all its dangerous possibilities, 
to say nothing of the disturbing factor perpetually 
represented by Soviet Russia. Moreover, in addition 
to actual political tension there is the further economic 
tension consequent upon what is little less than economic 
warfare between almost all the leading countries, the 
chief weapons at the present time being tariffs and 
currencies. For as regards the latter, whereas at one 
time countries with the most stable currencies were an 
object of envy, today there seems to be something like 
a contest not only in tariffs but in depreciated currencies 
on the idea that the exports of the country with the 
most depreciated currency are thereby stimulated. 

In the situation in America the pessimist 
a further cause for anxiety. For the moment the 
American policy has undoubtedly increased the general 
chaos in foreign currencies, for, notwithstanding 
her favourable trade balance, American tariffs are 
still the highest of any country, while she has been 
foremost in subsidizing shipping. It is feared by the 
pessimist that because, in his opinion, President Roose- 
velt’s methods are unsound, the situation in Americé 
may ultimately become an actual hindrance to the 
spread of general confidence and a sound general recovery 
in trade. Rightly or wrongly, it is not believed in 
business circles here —notwithstanding the longing for 
increased activity—that genuine prosperity can be 


brought about either by injunctions to the consumer 
to purchase freely or even by supplementing his ability 
to purchase by an expansion of credit representing a 
mortgaging of the future. 


finds 


SS 


Tue AmerIcaN Factor. 

Amidst these contending views the ordinary bys 
man and the ordinary investor may well find the a 
a confusing one. Personally I am so far on the side of th 
pessimist that I fail to see how there can be any is 
and great improvement in industry so long as the < ” 
of political and financial unrest are unremoved tho 
I do not overlook the possibility of even a modera 
increase in prosperity having in itself some power t, 
dispel the mists which obscure the future. It is alyay, 
hard to tell in which direction one should look for jp di n 
tions of a change in financial weather, but I can aly 
say that attention in the City is mainly fixed upon th 
situation in the United States, where President ie 
velt’s experiments are almost bound to have stupendoy 
consequences both economic and political in the bo 
near future. For the moment the American peop, 
appear to be enthusiastically supporting the Presidey 
but human nature being what it is, the continuance 9 
that support must necessarily depend upon the resi, 
which follow the adoption of the Roosevelt policy, fy 
results are bound to be of a mixed character, and son 
interests at least must be adversely affected, but if 
balance the developments are regarded as favyourabj 
the programme will, doubtless, be pushed to its utmog 
limits. Already, however, the time is approaching whey 
the results of the programme will come before th 
scrutiny of Congress, and because members of Congres 
habitually have their eyes upon their constituencis 
President Roosevelt’s present dictatorial powers might 
be curtailed after the turn of the year should it 
judged that results have not sufficiently justified their uy, 

While, therefore, fully admitting the favourable trad 
developments which have occurred, and while recogniziny 
possibilities of further trade expansion should there hy 
no untoward political or economic developments in th: 
United States, there would seem to be justification for th 
‘autious attitude which still characterizes banking ani 
business circles in this country. Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


REACTIONARY MARKETS. 
For the most part, it has been a week of profit-taking in 
the Stock Markets. The past month was probably one of 
the busiest Augusts the Stock Exchange has known fir 
many years, but how much of the activity was due to genuine 
investment buying by the public and how much to speculative 
transactions by professional operators, it would be difficult 
to say. From the manner, however, in which Home Railway 
stocks and Mining shares have slipped back during the last 
few days it is quite evident that speculation has been active, 
and, indeed, the last fortnightly account gave clear sign 
of a big increase in the speculative position. Consequent)) 
realizations and a reaction in prices were inevitable an 
markets will be the better for the shake-out. I should doubt 
very much, however, if the activity either in Home Raik 
or mining shares is at an end, but the recent upward pace wa 
too fast to last. Meanwhile the cheapness of money hi 
acted as a spur to British Funds and kindred securities whieh 
have been firm throughout the week. 
* * * % 


GOLD AND GOLD SHARES. 


The set-back in South African Mining shares may, perhaps 
be puzzling to some people in view of the fact that coincidiy 
with the reaction in prices there had occurred a fresh rise! 
the price of gold to record heights. It is quite true that eat 
rise in the, price of gold should tend to increase the prolits 
from the mines, but by reason of the nature of the hi 
taxation by the Union Government of South Africa on mining 
profits the returns published for the month of August shor 
that the mine owners have refrained from active crushily 


in the rich mines and have turned attention rather to tit f 
development of the lower-grade properties, as by so doit 


certain rebates are allowed with regard to the application 
the new taxation. 
* * * 
A Sound INDUSTRIAL. 
There are few industrial concerns which 
steadiness in the matter of profit-earning than Initial Service 


Limited, a company which is concerned with the supply ® 
For the yee" 
ended June 30th last the profit was £210,937, a total alme 


tea and toilet requisites to business houses. 


(Continued on page 328.) 
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PRE-SENT 
THIRSTS..! 


whether you feel like a Whisky and Soda, 
Gin and Tonic, a Tonic Water, a Ginger 
Ale, a Lemonade, a Palato ( Sparkling 
Orange ) or one of the two new Sparkling 


Fruit Drinks—“ Lemon” or “ Grape Fruit.” 





- therefore 


BY 





APPOINTMENT TO HIS 


Schweppes 


MATESTY THE KING 











y TIONAL PROVIN 


BANK 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1833. 








Paid-up Capital- - -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - £8,000,000 





Deposits, &c., (June, 1933) £292,073,200 





Head Office: 
15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Over 1,350 Offices.. Agents Everywhere. 





Every description of 


BRITISH and OVERSEAS BANKING 


business transacted. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 


undertaken. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & Co. 














GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 


















you owe it 
to your heirs .. 


to make provision for Death Duties. 
Let the Scottish Widows’ shoulder the 
burden for you. An adequate Death 
Duties policy automatically cancels the 
Government demands on your estate. 
Write for booklet which gives valuable 
hints on this subject. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS 






THE HALL MARK 

OF STERLING QUALITY 

IN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


Write to the Secretary 






Head Office: > «st 
9, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, (Zp f?hreqaniath ue) 
EDINBURGH 2 SFest.occasie€ 


London Offices: 28, CORNHILL, E.C.S 
Teleph:ne : Mansion House 9066, and 


417 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1 
Telephone - Whitehall 6041 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 326.) 


identical to a penny with the figure for the previous year. 
Once again ordinary shareholders receive a dividend for the 
year of 50 per cent., while a sum of £45,000 is transferred to 
general reserve, and £37,840 to taxation reserve, leaving about 
£20,000 to be carried forward. Moreover, the balance-sheet is 
a good one, the cash position being satisfactory, while British 
Government Securities, at cost less reserve, stand at over 


£158,000. 
* % ok * 


JoHN LEWIS PROGRESS. 


In a progress report recently issued by John Lewis and Co., 
the Oxford Street drapers, the announcement is made that the 
directors hope to substitute shortly a less costly security for 
the existing debenture stock, while there appears to be a 
prben that. the Associated Company, ‘Peter Jones, 

Limited, will be amalgamated with John Lewis and Co. This 
same progress report states that the trading profit for the six 
months to August Ist last was estimated at £97,099 as com- 
pared with £66,725 for the corresponding period of last year. 


* * a * 


BANKING IN AUSTRALIA. 


Considerable interest is taken just now in the reports of 
banking and financial and industrial concerns in Australia by 
reason of the satisfactory manner in which Australia appears 
to be emerging from the severe exchange crisis. The directors 
of the Bank of Australasia have just declared an interim 
dividend of 3} per cent. as compared with 3 per cent. a year 
ago, the present interim being at the same rate as was paid 
for the whole of the previous year when the final payment was 
4 per cent. At the last meeting of the Bank in March it was 
pointed out that owing to the difficulty under present con- 
ditions, of depression and depreciated New Zealand and 
Australian currencies, of estimating profits for the full year, 
the directors had to base their interim dividend rate upon a 
conservative estimate. Since this statement conditions have 
improved in the Commonwealth, especially as regards the 
price of wool, and the Directors’ estimate of the year’s profits 
promises, therefore, to preve, as it did a year ago, to be a 
conservative one. 

* * * * 


AN INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY. 


It is always pleasing to be able to record an improvement 
in the affairs of an industrial company, and the latest report 
of the textile firm of Fras. Hinde and Hardy, Ltd., of Norwich, 
for the year ending June 30th is an encouraging one. The 
report shows a net profit of £16,635, after providing for depre- 
ciation, ete., which compares with a net profit of only £1,321 
for the previous year, and the balance carried forward, 
has now been ‘increased to nearly £18,000. The Prefer- 
énce dividend is in arrears since July, 1929, but the directors 
state that they hope shortly to submit a scheme for dealing 
with the arrears ina manner equitable to the interests of both 
classes of shareholders. The directors state that the factories 
are now running practically at full capacity, weaving produc- 
tion having been booked 4 months ahead. 

oy * * * 
TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASs. 

The latest report of the Triplex Safety Glass Company is a 
good one showing net profits of £55,631, after deduction of 
$22,500 for Income Tax, compared with £30,886 for the 
previous year when £13,000 was allowed for the tax. The 
dividend is 2s. 6d. per share against 2s. per share, or 25 per 
cent., against 10 per cent., allowing for the fact of the return 


of 10s, per share in cash made during the year. The sum of 


£25,000 is transferred to the reserve. Aw Weds. 3 











TO ALL INVESTORS. 


An extract from a reader's letter:—‘‘] have just read your book 
on investment, which J consider to be the most helpful and 
interesting one that has come my way. It certainly creates order 
out of the chaos which seems to surround the investor these days.’ 
The book referred to is ‘A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT 
SYSTEM,” by W. J. CANTOPHER, procurable from W. Straker, 
Limited, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. (Post free 5/3.) 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000:  Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350, 008 
Cogether £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve i aiability 
of Pruprietors, £8,000, 000. DRAFTS are GRAN TED on_ the_ Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dor — of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. PEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 3. 
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_— Spectator” Crossword No, 59 


By XANTHIPPE 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be 


. Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,” and should 


be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envely 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winne 
will be < mse in our next issue.} 
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ACROSS 7. Did this sort of trouble 
1. English poet. afflict 1 ac. ? 
5. The General was not a “‘hit.” 8. Curse a container under an 
9. A light blue crew, by the English river. 
sound of it, can explode 11. Poet's epithet for night. 
when a penny is added. 13. Nothing could make this a 
10. She surrounds a cat. Scottish resort. 
12. The Crimean commander _ 17. Tells us what His Mejesty’s 
asks about Bob's capability. Gumment is doing about 
14. Province of India Ahland. 
15. After a bush, the way of the 18. The rich men from the East 
warrior. have shillings, at any rate. 
16. Kind of coal. 20. Tram coin (anag.). 
- 19, Hot result of confusing a 21. Shrill, mostly a sea-fork. 
:_ dady M.-P. 24. This oratory is not Socialist 
22. The claimant gives weight speechifying. 
’ as an alternative. 26. Where you ask 31 to give it 
23. Not one of Wellington's a name. 
‘* Peninsular victories. 27. Agree. 
25. The bishop of Bayeux is 30. Not to be leant on. 
' nearly a bird. 31. A friend in Spain. 
28. Farewell when the French 
* statesman leaves the 
. Theatre Royal behind. SOLUTION TO 
29. The graduate stands _ be- CROSSWORD NO. 49. 
. tween the bar and the 


females. 
32. This ant is cutting. 
33. Ideal ‘tec. (anag.) 
34. Disturb the traces. 
35. Like offspring .before the 
“insect. 
DOWN. 

1. The devotee gives an act 
about a police inspector of a 
kind. 

2. In being. 

3. This Domingo is Hispaniola. 

4. A debt across the Channel. 


6, Carried under Freeman ; see 
99 











SOLUTION NEXT WEEK. 


The winner of Crossword No. 49 is Mrs. Godfrey Williams, 
Tredrea, Perranwell, R.S.O., Cornwall. , 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(ncorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 





Paid up Capital = oe ese a Ss wee £4,500,000 
Reserve fund se ae eee aes oe as RY 475.088 
Currency Reserve vis veg -£.2,000,00 
Reserve Liability of Peessleters ander ‘the Charter .... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of oun 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the — 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods recei¥ 
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j0 Ot ttn Oey at age 65, or at death if 
SLIPPIN earlier, can be provided by 
rat ayment of 
« | (THROUGH YOUR paym 
yuld _- . 
pes FINGERS | home £16 10s. a year from age 25 
Mer P ° ° (4 Ope 
If your savings are yielding es A £24 he ro — 
less than 7g o £4] 45 
8 , a Cc, = 4 %) 3? 93 
4% TAX FREE bay 
‘you are losing money. @ om 
A Deposit made with the London 4 
Investment and Mortgage Co., Ltd., 
earns 4% NETT, and can be —— with absolute confi- 
dence, the major portion of the Company’s funds being : : 
well and carefully invested in Freehold and Leasehold No office publishes lower premiums for such assurane<s 
Property in and around London. Depositors have first +8 
claim on the assets of the Company, totalling over £136,000, : than are charged by 
thus assuring complete safety of the investment, 
Invest your savings with T e E ® es 
| THe ) he Equitable Life 
LONDON INVESTMEN 
& MORTGAGE CO. LT. A * 
A] Ss 30 mooneare, £.0.2. ssurance Society 
Telephone: WRITE TO-DAY FOR 
METRO, 0508. LEAFLET ‘ P’ (founded 1762) 
MeN Nr Nor 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. ye 
No shareholders. No commission, 
USE LIBERTY FABRICS 
“COLDEN BIRD ”» SILK @ A CHALLENGE TO NEURASTHENIA 
uble CHARMING DESIGNS AND FAST TO WASHING D. M. ARMITAGE, { 
‘ Third Edition with a New Section. Ready September 19th 
NS. ID A YARD V sec eady September 9th. 
r an oe ee 4/9 - Cloth 3/6. Paper 2/6. 
PATTERNS POST FREE 
; LIBERTY & CO, LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. WILLIAMS & NORGATE LTD., 28 Little Russell Street. 
is & 
ty's " 
out 
cast | 
ate. | 
YOUR PART | 
alist IN THIS SPLENDID SERVICE hi 


63,000 lives saved—and never a call of distress that goes 
ve it unheeded! 

Brave men—a_ splendid service—something of which you can 
really be proud! Every year the Life-Boat Service needs 1,000,000 
contributions of 5/- each, 


5/-, 


e 


Under this title, the Popular Report of the Bible | 
Society will be published on September 14th. 


This Report gives an account of the work of the 


. WILL YOU PLAY YOUR PART ? Society during the year. It deals with the posi- | 
TxE Eart or HARROWBY, Lr.Cor. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., tion of the Bible in this country ; describes the | 
Nenorary Treasurer. Secretary. : 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, activities of the colporteurs in all parts of the | 


Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 








world; relates many incidents to show how the | 
Scriptures have brought men and women to a | 


knowledge of Christ; tells how the work of | 


translating into new languages has been carried 








» TINS 


- Stop that Cold with . 


NPE 
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ww. 


through; gives information as to the organization 


bate 





of the Society, and discusses its present financial | 


position. 
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You can help the Bible Society by purchasing a 
few copies and handing them to your friends. 
Simply put a drop of “ Vapex ” on your handkerchief x; ee . : ; 
and whe the ot A but powerfully antiseptic vapour | The price 1s 6d. (post free 8d.), and it contains 
which rises from it. This vapour becomes stronger and  ™ eel . 
“° Stronger as you inhale. You can feel it penetrating all s. six fine illustrations. 
‘ '. the passages of the nose and ee =~ germs, 
‘’ clearing the congestion, and thus making breathing easy. 
) : . 5 sdacanig 26 a “ «3 BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
very a ists, al ed . y 
eh BE. W.s6 THOMAS KERFOOT & Co. LTD. 3S 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
rr hidieshane’ Sac scab Soc eh oS SE SE Se ES 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line cha 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts ; 2$% for 6 insertions ; 5° 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with rein 

to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


line. 
74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
U h40 BEDS. SCHOOL. 540 BEDS. 
FOR FINAL MEDICAL STUDIES ONLY. 
The Hospital and Medical School offer complete 
facilities for the study of the subjects for the Final 

Medical Examinations 
Four Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually, 
Other Scholarships, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 
the annual value of over £1,000. Thirty-six Resident 
Appointments annually. ; 
Particulars from the DEAN, University Street, W.C. 1 

















PERSONAL 


AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 

, urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for men. Our poor people in East London siums 
suffer greatly. -arcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by the Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, ¥. 1. 








NFERIORITY COMPLEX? Write for Free Book. 
| “Tecan... and | will,””—BritisH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD,,1( BR) Ladgate Hill, E.C.4 





CTOBER HOLIDAYS.—Physical recreation and 
mental refreshment. Rally from September 29th 
to October 28th, at Royal Victoria Hotel, Lianberis, for 
botanists, gardeners, geologists, archaeologists, climbers 
and nature lovers to study flora and old glaciers, to scale 
high peaks and to enjoy scenic witchery of Snowdonia. 
Wonderland of Wales. Terms for first class accom- 
modation, use of Snowdon Mountain Railway, discus- 
sions and ‘concerts, 63s. per week. Illus, programme 
from SECRETARY, Royal Victoria Hotel, Lianberis. 


AYING Guest. 
comfortable. 

2 mins. from “buses and parks ; 2} ens 
18, Fordington Road, Highgate, N. 6. 





Residential District. Quiet and 
French conversation. Garage &c. ; 
MRS. LAUWERYS, 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association}, 99 
Gower Street, Londca, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





a RELATIVES. 

Invalid or Aged Gentiepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden, London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recomenda- 
tions.—GROSVENOR Housk Nursin« Home, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel. : Byron 2495. 








MEDICAL 


VALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
Ration. Guaranteed. Free Booklet-—T.S. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 2697.) 











APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT 
AND WANTED 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Head- 

mistress of a prominent Church Boarding School 

for Girls in the North Island, New Zealand. Candidates 

must. have a University degree and experience in a Board- 

fing School. The successful candidate should be able to 
take up her duties early in February, 

Applications with copies of testimonials are to be sent 
to Miss F. H. MeCais, c/o The Bank of Australasia, 17, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., from whom all details of 
the post can be obtained, 








FDINBURGH ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROVI- 

4 SION OF HOSTELS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
-—The Board of Management are about. to appoint a 
LADY as WARDEN of the PLAYFAIR HOSTEL 
The appointment will date from January Ist, 1034, and 
the salary will be at the rate of £200 per annum (rising 
by annual increments of £10 to £250) and residence. 
Candidates must possess a University degree and must 
have had experience of residence in a University or 
College Hall or Hostel, and in the management of a 
hostel or similar institution.---Further particulars may 
be obtained from Miss EK. E. Looker, Principal Warden 
Carlyle Hostel, Kast Suffolk Koad, Edinburgh, to whom 
five copies of the letter of application and of three 
testimonials. should be sent not later than Septem- 
ber 26th, 1933 





TATIONAL GALLERY. 


A post of ASSISTANT at the National Gallery, open 
to men and women, will be vacant on January Ist 


1934. Age limits 20-35 on September 30th, 1933 
Salary Men of 25 and over, £329 &s., rising by annual 
increments to £726; women of 25 and over, 5 19s., | 






rising to £593 7s. Whe salary is subject to review, and 
in the case of persons under 25, to reduction according 
to age 

Candidates will be expected to have a special know- 
ledge of Art History and Study, and preference will 
be given t© those with proficieney in Foreign Languages 

Regulations and Application Forms are to be obtained 
from the KEEPER, National Gallery, London, W.. 2; 
the completed application forms must reach him by 
Beptember 30th, 1933, 
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BLUE STAR LINE 


CRUISE 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
SEPT. 13 for 22 DAYS 


To Lisbon, Malaga, Palermo, Kotor, 
Dubrovnik, Brioni, Venice, Corfu, 
Palma. 


From 40 Gns. 
OCT. 7 fcr 25 DAYS 


To Tangier, Palermo, Rhodes, Con- 
stantinople, Athens, Malta, Algiers, 
alaga 
From 45 Gnas. 


DEC. I8 for 19 DAYS 


To Casablanca, Las Palmas, Teneriffe, 


Dakar, Madeira, Lisbon. 
an From 32 Gns 


a cruise to lovely 
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JAN. 24, 1934 FOR 75 DAYS 


Sailing from Southampton. Visiting WEST 
INDIES, PANAMA CANAL, HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS, LOS ANGELES (for Hollywood), 
and SAN FRANCISCO. 


ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 
ARANDORA 
Cuisine & service RS WL 


For full details and ali-the-year Cruising Brochure apply 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1; 40 St. Mary Axe, 
E.C.3; Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Paris and all Principal Agents. 
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SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


T GROSVENOR COLLEGE educated girls receive 
SPECIALISED INDIVIDUAL training for the 
Secretarial profession. All subjects. SHORT Courses. 
REDUCED fees. food posts guaranteed qualified 
Students. —104 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. Vic. 1301. 








RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

tesident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of One or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c, Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students, A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates, —Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


ELOCUTION, &c. 





DUBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 

CHAS. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- 

ment) Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence. 
Write for Lrochure,—401 Strand, W.C. 2, 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Is your son or daughter going eventu; 
MODERN SCHOOL or toa) &4 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL»? 
ALSTEAD PLACE. 
; : near SEVENOAKS’ 
is a preparatory school for boys and giris’ aged 
from which children have passed on happily to 
kinds of school. (ood examination record’ comt 
with freedom and modern outlook. 


6+] {, 
hoth 
pined 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


sy 
AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.— Publ 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 4 
4 , s f 19. Playing field 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming: Gils a 
prepared for the usual examinations and for Universit; 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art Music 
Domestic Science, Fees, £120-£180 p.a. ei, 





ic School on 





— 
wT. BRANDON’S, €.D.S., Bristol.— Public se 

S daughters of clergy or laity. Excellent hans 
record. Preparation for Universities, Music, Art Do. 
mestic Science, and other careers, Entrance and leavin 
scholarships, and bursaries.—Apply, HEAD-MrstRess. 





| 

YT. HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls 

\) Cockermouth. Two entrance scholarships to be 
awarded,—Application to the PRINCIPAL. 


a DOWNS 


Boarding School on modern public school tines 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin, Hon 
School of Mod, Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 





SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUssex, 











CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 





7 ESWICK SCHOOL. 
modern conditions, 


Boys and Girls 8-18. Caters for 
Max. inclusive fee, £82 





—= 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





36th ANNUAL EDITION, 
VATON’'S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 
An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and Tutors, 
Crown Svo, 996 pages. Price 5s., postage (d. 
Contains particulars, with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Private, and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 
Co-educational Schools, Domestie Science, Secretarial 
Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &¢ 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF ALL CHARGE. 
J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, 4. 








CONTINENTAL BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





R. SCHMIDT’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
ABOVE ST. GALL (SWITZERLAND). 


Preparation for Universities, Technical High School. 
Academy of Commerce. Modern Languages. 
The only Swiss Private School having German 
Courses under Government auspices with Governmental 
Certificate of Graduation. 
Summer and Winter Sports. 
2,500 feet above sea. Moderate terms 
Prospectus on application. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING. &c. 








$8. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
work. Miss HARPER, 4 Taviten St., London, W.G1. 





\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income &® 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—RpGExt 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.s 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD ant 
SELVER. Banknotes per return. Also ia urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite) 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned ii price not 
accepted. Send or bring your odd bits, &c.; te BENTIFT 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1, 
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FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 


ACKIE'S 
N et gift for friends at home or abroad. 


is the perfe 








In tins, 2. 4d., 4s. 4d., 68. 6d., 88. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland post , 2s. 10d., 5x, Id., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 64. 
F Complete price list on request, 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
—eEoOCOXC SS 
PPLES from Grower, well packed, fine quality 

Wor er Pearmain Dessert, good keepers, 18 Ibs. 
7a. 36 Ibs. 128. 6d., car. paid. Large Cooking, 5x. 6d., 
40s—Leonard ASHENDEN, Chilham Fruit Farm, 


chilham, Canterbury. 





HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. In 
S quarters at 1s. per Tb. for hindquarters, 10d. per Ib. 
sides and whole carcases at 10d. per Ib. 


for forequarters 
Despatched on Wed. and Sat. 


All earr. pd. per par. post. 











—T. M. Abie & Sons, Voe, Shetland, ° 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request. MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything tosell? Readers having anything 


to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. *repaid Classified 


Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts 24° for 6 insertions, 5°, for 13, 
73% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 38. Specimens sent 
free —HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 





ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, direct from the Shet- 
Pp": lant All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for you 
ative knitters, from lovely real Shetland wool. 
so soft, so light, so comfortable. The 
fashionable styles, plain, or in famous 
patterns. At Shetland prices, far Jess than 

Write for Free Ilus’d Booklet, WM. D. 
Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 






shop prices 
JOHNSON, 5. 348, 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot 246 Stornoway,Scotland. 





H pt Tt Y BUYERS! WINTER UNDERWEAR 
1CT FROM MAKERS cuts out Middlemen’s 

cunts Saves you Shillings in the £. Send post card 
for Illus. Catalogue and FREE PATTERNS of * B-P”’ 
Underwear.—Soft and silky to the skin ; generously cut, 





warm, hard-wearing. (‘‘We have had 4 Winters’ 
Wear,”’ writes a customer.) Pure Wool, or Mixtures. 
Any size, any style; for Women, Children, Men. Out- 
sizes a speciality. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
or money refunded in full.— Write to BIRKETT & PHILLIPS, 
Lrp., (Dept. 8.), Union Road, Nottingham, 


GARDENING 





| ENTLEY’S Encyclopaedic Catalogue (1933-34) con- 
tains all your garden needs. Send for free copy. 
LTD., Lincs. 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, 


sarrow-on-Humiber, 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





a? BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
f comforts with baths and other advantagcs of a 


Hydre at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 














pg H SPA.—_WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 reoms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C, 
lild. Guide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager 
VASTBOURNE, ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL 
4¥acing sea, Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
Engl i chef, Winter terms from 24 gns Phone 311. 
EMPRESS OF dada u ~ H.—THE ALASON HOTEL — Melville 


Ue res Tgms: “Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel 207,501, 


AUSTRALIA 


to the 


I — SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet 
M E D ITE R RAN E A N 4 homely guest-house on Downs overlooking Worth- 
| ine. Extensive views; garage——The Misses HaLB. 


There is nothing to equal a Mediterrane 











an ¢ ruse | 














by the famous 22,000 ton great white ompress | 
of Anustratia known Ph world over. for her \ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
steadiness: Sud wey Ls : _ a Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure. 270 
Pool (also — loor Sun vb athing Pool), Ballroom, bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
SARS vnuO?,. CRC per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 
One Class aie First. Limited Men bership. 
OK NOW? ae a SEE F <n ‘ 
B00Kk | 2 FRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 
Ask for Desc “ List (3 (3d. post. free) a 180. INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOUCTATION, 
20 days’ Cruise irom Southampte« iting . LTD. ; . i 
TA NGIER, ALGIERS, MESSINA, NAPL ES (4 P.R. H. A., LTp., ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGEN? 
hours stop-over for Rome), MONACO, BAR‘ E- STREET, W.1. 
LONA and LISBON, 
Minimum Rate: 38 Gns. 
+ : sity te . “20 Dept YURREY TRU ST INNS for excellent country quarters, 
Call, or write to-day for full information adhesin is situated in the loveliest. parts of Surrey.—-Apply for 


‘SURREY TRUS®,”” 





list ‘*S.,’’ stating requirements, to * 
PA IE t 53 High Street, Guildford, Engiand. 


4USSEX DOWNS.—Sea and Down Air all at Ridge 
62-65 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 1, iS Hotel (Private), Kingstonridge, Sussex; Peace, 

403 Leadenhal! Street, Lendon, E.C. 3, | Quiet and Beauty. Lewes 2 miles.—’Phone 440, 

Or Lecal Agents Everywhere, 
SERENE | 77102 ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
yy ideally situated, perfectly appointed priva 

which is justly famous for its home atmo re 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Iilust 
| apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 2 


CANADIAN 















FOR SALE 








LUTHNER PIANOS.—Secondhand In i 

re-conditioned as new, may be purchased for cash | \ 

or by small monthly payments TEN YEARS’} , 

GUARANTEE given.— Apply to BLUTHNER & Co., Ltv., } 5s. 6d. day, or 30s, 
17/21 Wigmore Street, W.1. "Phone Langham 1423. {2 guineas weekly. 


struments 

London —THE LODGE, 1 
Room and Breakfast, 

With dinner 6s. 6d. or 


THERE to Stay in 
St George's Square, S.W. 1. 
weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





TE TRAVEL MANAGER 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
hotels—ir- any part of Great Britain and Ireland 








private 

from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have bed towards the cost of publication of this 





feature 
them Pe. 
weleomed by 


e hope when possible readers will patronize 
nal recommendation of hotels is always 
the Travel Manager. 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 


BATH.—GR ro bd MP ROOM. 
PULTENE RY. 
—ROY AL NVORK HOUSE. 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOUT :. 
BOURNEMOUTH er HA 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATER. and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 
HOLLYWOOD. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 


Ree 


BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT pio 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORI 
CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR 


—BULL. 
—GARDEN HOUSE 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). 
CASTLEROCK (Co. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—-CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 


BR RYN-TYRCH, 
Londonderry).--GOLF. 


will be pleased to send , EASTBOURNE. 


| 


CAVENDISH , RHOSNEIGR (An* lesey).— BAY. 
PARK 


GATES. | ROSTREVOR (Co. Down)—GT. NORTHERN, 
y iN <i). — 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. | Re h Lomond). 


FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELI 
GOODWICK (Pem.). 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants) 
GULLANE.—MARINE 
HARROGATE.— CAIRN 
HASTINGS.— QUEEN'S. 
HINDHEAD.— MOOKLAND'S 


a ; ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

FISHGUARD BA) ST. ANN —GRAND. ae 
‘ . Pk ‘ ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
FOX & PELICAN. —CHY-AN-ALBANY. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHE. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall). SHIP & CASTLE 

SELBY (Yorks). LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 


_— . , | SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROW 
ARMS & GOLF 





HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAW RSTONE PK., Weston. 
LINKS, SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
KENMORE (Pert is.) —TAYMOUTH CASTLE a EAGLEHURST. 
cE NWY (Montgomeryshire). —- LAKE | SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE. 
PARYRNWY a9 & een ’ SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES 
LANARK.— CLYDESDALE HOTEL pap tt ead a 
IGTOQN S ) USE TAMWORTH (Staiffs.). “ASTLE. 
evecare ere ae niece TEIGNMOUTH (nr.).—HUNTLY Bae )PSTEIGNTON, 
LLANBERIS. (Snowdon). ROYAL VICTORIA | TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP E 
LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL TORQUAY.— LINKS. 
LOCH AWE (Argyilshire).—LOCH AWE. PALACE, | 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W ROSETOR. 


ROSLIN HALT. 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
LORD LEYCESTER, 


—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury st, W.C.1 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St , Ae 
—WAVERL - { aaa m Row, W.C.1 
LYME REGIS.— THE 
MALVERN.— FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.--SMEDLEY’s. 
MONMOUTH.—-BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR HOUSE 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTE! 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AU 


WARWICK. 








"LEICA SPECIALISTS 
DEVE LOPING. Comrente and ENLARGING 
a = FINEST WORK 


LEICA CAMERA LIST 
FREE ON REQUEST 





PITLOCHRY. ATHOLL PALACE WALLACE HEATON LTD 
PORT ST. PERWICK BAY 11g. NEW BOND STREET, LONOON, W.!. 


MARY (1.0.M.). 
REDHILL AND REIGATE. 














FONTHILL, 
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sy C. DELISLE BURNS. 


Dr. Burns argues that the 


” 


* modern 


Life Beyond Death 
In the Beliefs of Mankind 


sy J. T. ADDISON. 8s. 6d. 
A review ‘of all the important beliefs regarding the 
after-life which have been held and are held by the 
various tribes, peoples and religions of the past and 
present. 


The Heart of The Bible 


ly J. B. THOMSON DAVIES. = Volume I. ‘5s. 
Vols. II, and UII, to follow. 


“A most valuable book, which, if it is given a chance, 
will really do what it sets out to do—reveal the heart 
of the Bible."-—Sunday Times. 


Henry Fielding 


Novelist and Magistrate 
By B. MAELOR JONES. s. 6d, 


“Short, interesting .. . satisfactory book. I 
recommend those who would understand why Field- 
ing wrote so masterfully and well to read this book 
—jor it shows the nature behind his style.” 
—Sunday Times (Desmond MacCartny). 


Fairy Tales 


By KAREL CAPEK. Ss, 
lilustrated by Joseph C. apek. 


“The tale of the devoted Dakin . ... who had to 
teach the orphan dog to bark, is charming from 
beginning to end, and so are all the stories collected 
in this wise and funny book.” 

—Jimes Literary Supplement. 


Unemployment and Plenty 
By SHIPLEY BRAYSHAW. 2s. 6d. and 1s, 6d. 
Second Impression. Swarthmore Lecture, 1933. 


“ Says ... much that is true and valuable, and brings 
out ... forcibly the moral, as well as the cconomic 
waste and folly, of an unregulated economic system.” 
—Friend (J. A. Hosson). 


ny SIR ARTHUR SALTER. 


“ They are the reflections of a great international Civil Servant, some of which played a considerable 
. The material in these papers will prove as valuable to the 
layman as to the specialist.”—Spectator (Sir Norman ANGELL). 


part in determining official policy. . . 


Museum Street, London, 


George Allen & Unwin 


The Horizon of Experience 
A Study of the Modern Mind 


attitude towards the world is mainly a sense that on the horizon 
of our present experience are new forms of truth and beauty. He also shows that a philosophical view 
of experience as a whole should now depend less upon the conclusions of science and more upon the 
understanding and appreciation of works of art. 


_ An Anthology chosen by EMIL LUDWIG, 6s. 


The United States of Europe 
And Other Papers 


Lid 






12s. 6d. 


The Conception of God 


In the Philosophy of Aquinas 
Ry R. L. PATTERSON, 2ls. 


“Learned and interesting yolume . .. Dr. Patterson's 
judgment would always be worthy of consideration. 
~«.» Excellent treatise.”—Guardian. 


The Practical Wisdom 


of Goethe 


“A garland, culled and collected—from the blossoming i 
meadows of Goethe’s ‘Lebensweisheit.’ ”—Obdserver. it 


Memoirs of a _ Diplomat 
By CONSTANTIN DUMBA. — Iilusirated. 12s. 64. : 


“Has .. . much worth-while information to impart 
about his diplomatic experiences in pre-war days, 1) 
including some first-hand details of the murder of | 
King Alexander and Queen Draga of Serbia.”—7 ruth. 


The Tragedy of Tolstoy | 

By Countess ALEXANDRA TOLSTOY. 15s. 4 

Illustrated. | 

“An interesting and valuable book . . . indispensable 

to anyone who really wishes to know what manner of 
man Leo Tolstey was.”—Observer. 


“To read this book is an unforgettable experience.” 
—Chiurch Times. 


Inflation ? 
By IRVING FISHER. 3s. 61. 


“A valuable aid to the understanding of President 
Roosevelt's policy.”—Scotsman. 


“A very concise yet full account of the implications 
of Inflation and Deflation.".—Aberdecn Press. 


7s. 6d. i 





W.C. 1 
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